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AN UNPOPULAR PET 
But this young coyote looks gentle and good 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


OR your advantage and pleasure, The Youth’s Com- __ night. Thereafter The Companion will come to you monthly, 

panion will appear, beginning with its next number, and you will find it finer, more interesting and more helpful 

in more than three times its present size. @ Every issue than ever before. @ This is the great surprise, the great step 
from now forward will be so big that there will be more short forward, that was promised to complete the Hundredth 
stories, serials, miscellany and departments than in the past; Birthday Celebration and to start The Companion forward _ 
and a full-length novel will be given, complete, in each number. its second century of usefulness to you and your family. 


@ The first of these great numbers will reach you within a fort- PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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I 
make 
’em 


bubble 


30 aw 
Real “Professional” 
Malted Milks 


for 60c 


Thompson’s 
Chocolate 
“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED 
MILK at home 


Any boy or girl can now make it at 
home. 

A genuine chocolate ‘DOUBLE 
MALTED,”’ as good as you ever tasted. 

Put two spoonsful of Thompson's 
into a shaker or a mason jar, pour in 
milk, shake for fifteen seconds and you 
have a real, bubbly, foamy, chocolate 
malted milk. 

And you can make them so cheap 
that you can get any mother or father 
to listen to reason. One pound makes 
30 glasses — costs only 60 cents. 

Thompson’s Is the Only One 
That Will Do It 

Be sure to ask for Thompson's, 
because Thompson’s is the only malted 
milk that will dissolve instantly with- 
out lumping in cold milk. And besides 
Thompson's is “DOUBLE MALTED.”’ 
And has the chocolate right in it. 

Grown ups like it too — even 
better than boys and girls. Get it 
at any store for 60 cents a pound 
or in economical five pound 
packages. (25c value 
aluminum shaker free 
with one pound pack- 
age.) If your druggist 
or grocer doesn't 
carry it, mail coupon 
for sample or full 
size package and free 
shaker. 











wn ws : 
4SOUBLE MALTED™ 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


Malted Milk 


Thompson’s Malted Food Co, 
Dept. 160, Waukesha, Wis. 
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! Gentlemen: 

| CI am enclosing 10 cents to cover cost of packing 

1 and mailing. Send me trial package of Thompson's 

1 Sweet Chocolate Flavored ‘DOUBLE MALTED” 

1 Malted Milk. 

| COI am enclosing 60 cents. Send me a full pound of 
Thompson's Sweet Chocolate Flavored ‘“‘DOUBLE 

1 MALTED” Malted Milk and a 25¢ value aluminum 

1 shaker. 

! 
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If It’s Thompson’s, It’s “DOUBLE MALTED” 




















MISCELLANY 


THE RAREST BOOK IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


THE recent discovery, in Worcester, Mass., 
of a fifth copy of the first edition of Poe’s 
“Tamerlane,” published just a century ago, 
lends a timely interest to the mystery that 
for years has surrounded the disappearance 
of the edition and its publisher. More than 
any other volume in American belles- 
lettres, this particular volume is sought by 
dealers and collectors, and it is an extraor- 


'|dinary fact that in the sixty-five years that 


have elapsed since the discovery of the first 


“| copy only five in all have come to light. A 


copy sold at auction in New York in 1919 


‘| brought $11,600. 


The title-page of the tiny book reads, 
“Tamerlane and Other Poems, by a Bos- 
tonian,” followed by a quotation from 
Cowper, the imprint of the publisher, Calvin 
F. S. Thomas of Boston, and the date, 1827. 
In its original state the book appeared in 
tea-colored wrappers, on the front of which 
the title-page is repeated. It was the first 
published performance of Edgar Allan Poe. 

Thomas was a job printer at Washington 
and State streets, Boston, and may have 
god-fathered other volumes, although no 
other book bearing his imprint has yet been 
found. How many copies of ‘‘Tamerlane” he 
printed is not known, but it is assumed that 
several hundred came from the press, and 
there is a legend to the effect that, when 
only a dozen had been sold, Poe called in 
por destroyed the rest. That is a plausible 
tale to account for the rarity of the volume, 
but it rests upon no sure foundation. 

Thomas, of no earthly interest save for his 
connection with Poe, is an almost legendary 
figure among book collectors. He is known to 
have removed to the West and is said to have 
died in Springfield, Ohio, as lateas 1876, where 
his daughter, Martha Thomas Booth, was 
still living in 1884. There is, however, noth- 
ing to indicate that he ever mentioned an 
acquaintanceship with Poe, and many stu- 
dents of the problem believe that the author 
of ‘Tamerlane and Other Poems” was 
known to him under another name, or by no 
name at all. It is to be remembered that the 
book was published anonymously. 

The first copy of ‘‘Tamerlane” to be dis- 
covered is in the British Museum. It was sold 
to the museum in 1860 by Henry Stevens of 
Vermont, for one shilling, while Stevens was 
acting as a sort of agent in America for the 
museum authorities. This copy lacks the 
wrappers and has been rebound. 

A second copy was found by a Boston 
bookseller and sold at auction in 1892, realiz- 
ing $1850. It finally found its way together 
with another copy into the famous library of 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington. 

The fourth copy to be discovered came to 
light about 1914; the lucky finder was P. K. 
Foley, a bookseller. The fifth and latest 
copy to be turned up was the possession of 
Mrs. A. S. Dodd of Worcester, Mass., and 
was sold by Goodspeed’s book-shop, of 
Boston, for a sum that has not been made 
public. It was presented in 1834 to a girl of 
ten, by a friend only slightly older, and is 
still in the finest condition. That still other 
copies of the excessively rare booklet exist, 
somewhere, is a fascinating possibility, and 
dealers and collectors continue the search 
with tireless enthusiasm. 


THAT GAP-TOOTH 


MEN of the loftiest literary genius, from 
Shakespeare down, haveoften delighted 
in the racy and vigorous language of un- 
lettered peasants. Tolstoi, the great Russian 
author, in a sketch but now translated into 
English and published in America displays 
the same trait. 

“Dmitri and I were proceeding along our 
proper, the right-hand, side of the frosty 
street,” he wrote, ‘“‘when all of a sudden we 
were dashed into by a driver of a four-horse 
sleigh. Yet it was not until he had drawn 
clear and proceeded quite ten yards farther 
that he, Dmitri,found voice enough to shout, 
‘Hi, you devil! Don’t you know your right 
hand from your left?’ Not that Dmitri is 
timid, or ordinarily unready with his 
tongue. On the present occasion, however, 
whereas he is accustomed to drive convey- 
ances which inspire instinctive respect, he 
and I were at the moment journeying in a 
vehicle so long in the shafts that the whip 
could scarcely reach the diminutive steed, 
and that steed was wobbly in the hind leg— 
things bound to be galling to a driver of 
Dmitri’s stamp, and to diminish his powers 
of self-assertion. 

“A trait I like in Dmitri is his ability 


everywhere and always to nickname anyone; 
it never fails to amuse me: ‘Hullo, Old Hat!’ 
—'‘Hullo, Soldier!’—‘Hullo, Long Beard!’ 
—Hullo, Bobsleigh!’"—‘Hullo, Scarecrow!’ 
—‘Hullo, M’seer!’ and the rest. Truly the 
Russian man of the people has a marvelous 
gift for divining the epithet best calculated 
to strike home! All classes come alike to him 
—the tradesman is ‘cat-man’ (tradesmen 
are popularly supposed to go in a great deal 
for skinning cats) quite as much as the 
footman is ‘plate-licker,’ the private coach- 
man ‘rope-chewer,’ and so forth. He treats 
all equally disrespectfully and in a flash 
can christen the veriest stranger with a 
sobriquet going home to the raw—with 
‘lame dog’ or ‘pop-eyed demon’ or ‘fat- 
lipped rascal’ or ‘splay nose.’ And these 
objurgations need actually to be heard for 
one to realize their aptness. 

“T myself shall never forget when one fel- 
low said to another behind my back, ‘Look 
at that gap-tooth!’ For, sure enough, my 
teeth are few and bad and discolored.” 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 
ALL-AROU ND knowledge is needed for 


this test. A well-known Boston woman 
secretary made a score of 60 per cent. What 
can you do with these questions? 

1. What famous man wrote his diary in a 
code which had to be deciphered more than 
a hundred years after his death? 

2. Who was the most famous maker of 
violins? 

3. What steamship has made the quickest 
transatlantic trip? 

4, From what place does the zero meridian 
of longitude take its name 

5. What Biblical character killed a giant 
with a sling and stone? 

6. What American girl won the Wimble- 
don tennis championship this year? 

7. What is steel? 

8. Who was the American soldier and 
legislator known as ‘‘Light Horse Harry’? 

From what poem do these lines come, 
‘How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods’’? 

10. What is a morganatic marriage? 

11. In what direction do Moslems face 
when they pray? 

12, What was the “Jolly Roger’’? 

13. Who painted the most famous picture 
of The Last Supper? 

14. What are Consols? 

15, Where is Abraham Lincoln buried? 

16, What is a “‘sheet” in a sailboat? 

17. For what is Peter the Hermit famous? 

18. In what country was spaghetti first 
used as a food? 

19, What is the “‘City of Churches’’? 

20. How many amendments have been 
made to the Constitution of the United 
States? 


(Answers to these questions are on page 559) 


WHO WAS WHO? 


CUS girls are not the timid travel- 
ers their grandmothers used to be; 
still to be addressed with affectionate famil- 
iarity by a total stranger is startling. On a 
steamehip by which, as one of the party re- 
cently related, a number of girl students were 
returning after their vacation one of them, 
Peggy, especially pretty and _ popular, 
chanced to be sitting a little apart watching 
the moon rise. The boat also carried a honey- 
moon couple. It was dusk and growing chilly, 
and most of the passengers were well wrapped 
and muffled. A man suddenly dropped into 
the seat beside the pensive Peggy, exclaim- 
ing tenderly, “‘Here I am at last, Peggy dar- 
ing!” 

“I’m sure you must be making a mis- 
take,” explained the flustered girl with dig- 
nity. “I’m Peggy, but Peggy isn’t me.” 

At once a voice from a seat beyond spoke 
up indignantly, “Freddie! Of course she 
isn’t! Can’t you see I’m her?” 

“Yes, yes, I see you are,” protested Fred- 
die soothingly, hastily removing himself to 
the farther side of the speaker. “How could 
you possibly be anybody else, sweetheart?” 

But at that point half-suppressed giggles 
from various swathed figures in the vicinity 
induced the honeymooners to retire rapidly 
to a more sympathetic neighborhood. ‘And 
he’s got his right Peggy, because we saw he 
did,” said one of the gigglers when she had 
caught her breath; ‘‘but if we’d only heard, 
she might just as well have been ours—if 
that’s an example of clarity in speech! O Peg, 
and you majoring in English!”’ 
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Try It Out — 
for 3 Months 
if You Desire 






HE New Companion repre- 

sents the greatest value to be 
had anywhere in the sewing ma- 
chine market. This is made pos- 
sible by our unique system of 
selling direct from factory to you 
at a large saving over the usual 
price. Find out about it today. 


Prove It by a FREE 
TRIAL in Your Home 


So certain are we of the superiority of 
the New Companion, that you may have 
it on Three Months’ FREE Trial right in 
your own home. If at the end of that time 
you are not convinced that it is the most 
efficient, easiest of operation, and lightest 
running machine it is possible to build, 
you have only to write us, and we will 
take back the machine by freight at our 
expense, and return to you every cent of 
the purchase price. If you keep the ma- 
chine, a 25-YEAR WARRANTY CER- 
TIFICATE will be issued to you. 


Eleven Styl 


Oscillating and 
Rotary Models 
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Sold 
Direct 
to You 
at a 
Large 
Saving 


Whatever your preference in a sewing 
machine — be it for the latest electrically 
driven portable or console, or one op- 
erated by foot-treadle; with shuttle of 
rotary or oscillating type — you will find 
it in the New Companion line, and at a 
great saving in price. With a New Com- 
panion you can know the joy of doing any 
grade of sewing, from pin-tucking to 
stitching on heavy suiting, in the easiest 
possible way. 


Used All Over the World 


Tens of thousands of New Companion Sewing 
Machines have been in use for MORE than 25 
years, in all parts of the world, From Australia to 
Alaska, Burma to Brazil, Palestine to the Philip- 
pines, the New Companion is keeping its old friends 
and making new ones by its outstanding quality. 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 
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most beautiful spots in all the Dutch 

East Indies is the mountainous little 

island of Wetta. This article de- 
scribes my adventures there as a member of 
the Burden expedition, while collecting for 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
in the South Seas. 

Before going to this island, in our little 
400-ton yacht, which the Dutch Govern- 
ment was kind enough to lend us, we were 
able to gather very little information con- 
cerning it. Being at the farther end of the 
Lesser Sunda Island chain, it had happily 
remained completely untouched. The one 
thing, therefore, that we were able to glean 
from the sailing directions was the fact 
that it was an unsafe island to visit because 
of the tribes of savage Papuan headhunters 
who infested its shores. This seemed to 
encourage everyone in the party but myself; 
so off we started. 

We arrived there in some trepidation, 
to be greeted in the most amazing manner. 
Instead of the expected head- 
hunters, we descried, as the 
boat drew near, a group of 
vastly excited natives playing 
on bamboo flutes po other 
queer handmade instruments, 
while the children did excellent 
dances. Upon going ashore, we 
were carried with great cere- 
mony from the rowboat and 
deposited before the chief men 
of the village, who awaited 
us with their wives. We each 
passed through this line in 
turn, bowing low, and were 
then conducted through the 
village as part of a procession, 
with the band following, alter- 
nately playing and singing. 
The village consisted of six or 
eight palm-leaf huts, on a 
square of neatly swept bare 
earth, surrounded by coconut trees. To 
one of these huts we were led and seated 
at a table facing the headmen, while the 
fifteen or twenty remaining inhabitants 
crowded in the doorway, and the music 
continued deafeningly. The captain then 
began asking questions in Malay, but could 
get only the most doubtful information. 
They were quite friendly, but full of myths, 
as are all natives, and told of boiling rivers 
and crocodiles with white heads, of which 
they were deathly afraid. When we asked 
them to collect frogs and lizards, they 
thought it a fine joke. We managed to get 

ve men for coolies, however, and, after 
once more parading to the beach, we left 
them still playing their one tune. 


A Shot in the Dark 


Later we encamped some miles down the 
beach under a giant banyan tree. Tame as 
these people seem, they are not Malays 
but pure Papuan, the wildest race that 
exists today on New Guinea and a few other 
last outposts of civilization. They had never 
Seen a steamer or white people before, 


(Cette one of the wildest and 





Isles of Adventure 


A stirring account of ungarnished truth 
‘By KATHERINE WHITE BURDEN 


except the headman, who must 
have arranged the display. It 
was certainly as astounding to 
us as we were to them. We asked 
them if they had any idols, where- 
upon they brought out baskets 
of tall head-dresses and other 
finery. These were made partly 
from feathers and hair and were 


used for ceremonies and dances A cuscus 


in their head-hunting days. 

Heaven knows how long ago that may 
have been, but I met one of the real old- 
timers who participated in these ceremonies 
with the best of them. 

We had heard that there was another 
village about two miles from the coast on 
our other side; so my husband and I went 
there to see what it was like. The winding 
trail led through beautiful thick jungle, 
until suddenly it ended in a clearing filled, 
like the first village, with neat-looking huts. 
In front of these huts the children were 
playing and dancing with much noise, 
until they saw us and fled like rabbits to 
their burrows. Then utter silence reigned, 
and we made our way to the house of the 
headman through a seemingly deserted 
village. He came out to greet us, however, 
and seemed very pleasant. We bargained 
for one of his wild pigs, which was trotting 
around the house like a dog, and it followed 
us home, wagging its tail. It thus became 
altogether impossible to eat it, especially 
as it made friends with the captain’s deer 
o arrival, and they went to sleep side by 
side. 

My. husband left shortly after that for a 
four-days’ exploring trip into the interior. 
He returned, having found many new and 
interesting things; principal among them 
were some hot springs which shot great 
fountains of boiling water high into the air. 
Going some way below them, he therefore 
took the opportunity of having a fine 





(Left) A close-up photograph of one of 


scalding bath in the river. It was 
all very beautiful, he said, and 
full of strange life. He brought 
back two live animals, some- 
thing like opossums, which the 
natives call the cuscus and which 
we had to kill and pickle, as they 
were most vicious and smelt 
badly. He also got plenty of 
snakes and lizards the same 
day. Doctor Dunn, the _her- 
petologist, caught a large python not a hun- 
dred yards from camp and shot a black, 
cat-like animal, with a fox’s head and a long 
bushy tail. 

After dinner one evening Defosse and I 
went night-hunting with a headlight. This 
shows you just the eyes of the. animal, 
which accounts for what happened. We had 
not gone five hundred yards from camp when 
I distinctly heard an animal ahead. After 
waiting a minute, Defosse too heard it; so on 
we stalked until I saw Defosse, who had the 
headlight, run into the bush and shoot. 
At this there was a terrific crash, and then 
a tramping sound came right toward me. 
Having no light, I jumped for a tree to 
climb, but before I reached it a big buffalo 
rushed by me. Defosse had fired “‘bee-bee”’ 
shot into the eyes of an animal that he saw 
through the grass, little realizing that it was 
a buffalo not five yards away. It probably 
blindedtheanimal, 
and that saved our 
lives, for we were 
armed with noth- 
ing but shotguns. 
After this we con- 
tinued warily to a 
big cave, where we 
collected bats. On 
our return we were 
forced to pass 
through the very 
place the wounded 





























the little dancing girls of Bali, whose 
daintiness and grace reminded Katherine 
Burden of Pavlowa. Note the heavy metal 
ornaments and the gorgeous head-dress. 
(Below) A native dance in progress on 
tropical Bali, under rustling palm trees. 
The ‘‘orchestra’’ can be seen in the back- 


ground. (Right) A devil dancer of Bali, - 


wearing a-hideously grotesque mask 
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buffalo had gone. Defosse suggested spending 
the night out and facing him by daylight, 
but we chanced it and returned with no 
more excitement. 


A Boatload of Pets 


Next morning, as Defosse was resting on a 
log just off the beach, he heard more crash- 
ing, and the same buffalo appeared, coming 
right at him. The furious animal chased 
him into the water, but did not dare to 
follow, so trotted back into the woods and 
disappeared—for good, we hoped. 

In the afternoon, what was our astonish- 
ment to see nearly the whole 
village streaming up the beach 
toward us. They came packed 
in canoes, with baskets, chickens 
and goats, with the usual pigs 
and dogs following behind those 
who were walking. Each one 
who arrived would squat silently 
by his companions, until we 
had a long line facing us for no 
apparent reason. We hemmed 
and hawed and took pictures 
for at least an hour, before they 
began bringing forth strange 
little packages wrapped. in 
leaves. First came a scorpion, 
then two snakes, then a frog 
and many lizards. After this 
the big things began coming, 
including two goats, pigs, 
chickens, ten cuscuses and a 
hollow bamboo filled with wild 
honey. Of course, we were at a 
loss to know what to do with 
such a collection. We had 
promised rewards, little ex- 
pecting such a deluge of stuff, 
but after their trouble we felt 
it only right to pay for every- 
thing, even though we did not 
take them. These transactions 
continued most of the after- 
noon, and even then they stood 
around until dark and were 
forced to build fires and spend 
the night on the beach. 

A day later we saw them 
catching fish with long spears, 
while three or, four hugh sharks cruised 
around within a hundred yards of them. 

Half of the cuscuses we set free in trees 
around the camp. The others were too 
badly hurt, having been carried for days, 
probably, hanging by the tails, which 
were bound bleeding to poles slung over the 
men’s shoulders. They were a pathetic sight, 
and after disposing of them, with relief, 
what was our horror to have twelve more of 
them descend upon us from the other village! 
These we paid twenty cents apiece for, but 
did not take, except for three small ones 
which one poor mother had in her pouch. 
They were very cunning and friendly at 
that age, and sat up and ate out of our 
hands like squirrels. 

This was the finishing touch to our animal 
collection on board, which besides these 
now included a cream-colored dwarf horse, 
given us by the Rajah of Sumbawa, two 
dragon lizards from Komodo, four big 
pink-and-white cockatoos, one deer, a 
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article, feeding her pet cuscus from a spoon 


small black civit cat, and ten or twelve 
hens and roosters. All these were crowded 
into the same small deck space on which we 
lived! 
Into a Volcano 

After four days spent in this menagerie, 
we were glad to reach the languorous little 
island of Bali, the last stop on our homeward 
way. Here a surprise waited us the moment 
we stepped off the boat, for we felt the 
ground tremble under our feet, while a 
distant grumbling as of thunder rolled 
ominously from behind the mountains. 
The explanation of these phenomena was 
that the volcano of Batur was in eruption. 
Quickly we jumped into a car. I took it 
for granted that we were about to flee to 
the opposite end of the island. Imagine my 
consternation, therefore, when, instead, we 
headed straight for the volcano! Such is 
life with a scientific husband. He was so 
excited at being on hand for such a spectacle 
that I did not even care to admit that I had 
considered missing what he called the sight 
of a lifetime. So off we started. 

The narrow road led up and up, twisting 
round perilous curves and ledges, until 
suddenly we were immersed in a mist of 
clouds. Just at this point a native car whirled 
around a corner and into us, throwing us 
into the ditch, but fortunately injuring no 
one. After this we climbed more hesitantly, 
with the roaring growing ever louder, and 
the night coming down, damp and cold. 
Then, as we topped a ridge, the world turned 
red before our eyes, and, looking into a 
bottomless void on our left, we could see 
fountains—veritable fountains—of flame, 
shooting up through the mist. We had 
reached the very edge of the crater, and 
ahead of us a barnlike shelter loomed out of 
the fog on the topmost point of this precipice. 
Being both cold and exhausted, we im- 
mediately sought refuge for the night, only 
to be colder than before, as all the windows 
had been broken from the force of the con- 
cussion. The very air seemed charged and 
tense with Nature’s fury. It was a truly grue- 
some experience to stand on the porch of 
that flimsy structure and look into the seeth- 
ing pit of fire below us, while the earth 
trembled and groaned beneath our feet. 
No better Infernocould possibly be imagined. 

Thus, as it was impossible to see more un- 
til the morning, we fell into a deep sleep, 
hoping that we should not be annihilated in 
the night, as had the little village of Batur, 
situated in the valley below us. Of this entire 
village of two thousand nothing is left 
standing but the temple, though most of the 
inhabitants escaped. This same temple was 
the only thing that withstood the eruption 
of 1916, for the simple reason that it was 
built on a knoll. The people, not realizing 
this, think that it is an especially holy 
place and so continue to build up their 
village there in spite of the fact that it is 
wiped out every ten years or so. 

The next morning we followed a path to 
the village, right down into the crater, 
until we reached the edge of the lava. The 
heat and smoke were terrific, and we watched 


with fascination the great mass of glowing 
rock creep steadily forward, pushing giant 
trees over like nine-pins, and covering 
everything in its path with a burning blanket 
more than twenty feet deep. Such an enor- 
mous flow was never seen there before, and 
no one knew when it would end. The twelve 
or more vents which were throwing millions 
of tons of this liquid fire hundreds of feet 
into the air per minute had already built 
themselves good-sized cones. One could see 
the mother rock change shape in air as it 
shot upward, then fall with a splash and a 
roar into the welter of flames. 

In spite of this cataclysm the rest of the 
island continued placidly on its sunny way. 
We saw, for example, a wonderful exhibition 
of the dancing girls. Two little ten-year-olds, 
bound like mummies in brilliantly colored 
brocades, their head-dresses of solid gold 
filled with flowers, went through astonishing 
peregrinations. Picture, if you can, these 
exotic, painted little creatures sitting like 
statues under the shade of a giant banyan 
tree, before the village temple. Behind 
them are fifteen or twenty great golden 
instruments, which, with the first flute- 
like twang, bring the small dancers to life. 
They twist and turn in such marvelous 
contortions as only a child can achieve. 
All the dancers are trained from babyhood, 
but most stop as soon as they reach maturity, 


On the Trail of Tigers 


After leaving this magical spot, we pro- 
ceeded to a different and uninhabited portion 
of the island and camped in the center of 
the tiger country. A beautiful spot it was. 
Mountains behind us, and the sea in front, 
dotted with perfect cones rising into the 
clouds. Our camp lay in a patch of jungle 
beside a clear, cold spring, and the first 
night we saw tiger tracks not more than 150 
yards away. 

Defosse had already built one boma where 
he planned to wait for the tigers. My 
husband went on a search for an animal to 
use as bait. I could hardly wait to get 
started! For some inexplicable reason, I 
developed a passion for a tiger and was not 
to be satisfied until I had at least one. I 
realized, of course, that this keenness 
might turn to dread when I was faced with 
my first tiger, not more than ten yards 
distant. I was fairly confident of my dear 
Mannlicher, but I knew it would take a 
steady hand, even so close as that, to hit 
such a mark as the brain at the first shot. 
That is the only way to kill, and the brain 
pocket is so small that even if 
you hit your tiger in the eye it 
only wounds and enrages him. 
Then all you can do is look out 
for yourself. Defosse said that 
some of the best shots shake so 
that they miss the tigers at three 
or four yards. I pictured eve 
emergency, day and night, whic 
only made me more anxious to be 
pulling the trigger. , 

I could scarcely understand 
myself! What pleasure was there 
in sitting all day scrunched into 
a tiny hut of leaves, waiting for 
a tiger to come on that dead 
animal in front of you, the smell 
of which was almost unendurable 
—then, if you are lucky, hav- 
ing one wander up growling to 
within a few feet of you, with 
just the leaves between? Also, 
I reflected, if you wound one, 
that is en route to the bait, he 
may rush your way whether he 
has seen you or not. A man who 
hunted with Defosse recently 
had to sit still while a wounded 
tiger brushed so close to him 
that blood was smeared on his 
leg. Luckily all of the cat family 
have as poor a sense of smell as 
the human race, for, had the 
tiger smelled or seen him, it 
would have been the last of that 
hunter. 

My husband soon found his 
bait and began watching. He 
came back exhausted, after 
twelve hours in the boma without 
moving, and not a sign of the 
tiger. The next day I repeated 
the performance with Defosse, 
and still no luck. I went through 
all the sensations, however, 
every time a pig or a salvator 
lizard came down to have a look 
at the bait. It is impossible to 
describe one’s feelings, except by 
magnifying a hundred times the 
worst kind of stage fright. One 





feels quite sure that the tiger creeping up 
behind will hear one’s choked breathing, 
pounding heart and vain attempts to 
swallow and will come in to investigate. 
Everything before one’s eyes fairly swims, 
and it is out of the question even to see 
one’s bead, let alone hold it on the ear of a 
moving animal. 

No one had ever before hunted tigers 
here on foot, and everyone thought we were 
crazy. They had always used platforms in 
trees, and, since the bait was not visited 
in the daytime, we decided to do the same, 
but to use the platform only at night with a 
flashlight. Tigers have been known to jump 
at these platforms and pull them down, but if 
we built ours high enough we knew it would 
be safer than the boma and just as exciting. 

The platform was constructed and my 
Ne and I sat on it for five hours one 
night, but to no avail. We were eaten alive 
by mosquitoes and ants, and every bone 
ached like a tooth, from being in one 
cramped position so long with nothing to 
lean against. The trouble was that the tiger 
came bak while the coolies were building 
the platform, and so was scared away for 
good. We were about ready to give up. 
Finally the incident which follows brought 
to an untimely end the two weeks we had 
allotted for our tiger hunt. 

One morning we started for the tiger 
bait well before dawn, in order to get there 
with the first streak of light. We had not 
gone one hundred yards from camp before 
something crashed off suspiciously into the 
underbrush to our right. I said nothing, but 
clung closer to Defosse, for he carried the 
only light, which shed fantastic shadows on 
the path, while on all other sides was a 
thick wall of darkness. 


Hunter's Luck 

Deeper and deeper we went into that 
black impenetrable forest, and I felt sure 
that we were being lured to our destruction 
by some stealthy slinking thing padding 
noiselessly ahead. Here ‘‘wait-a-bit” thorns 
scratched our clutching fingers, and I 
thought of Defosse’s story of the hunter 
who ran into some of these when charged 
by a tiger and came out on the other side 
with every stitch of clothes torn from his 
body, and most of his skin as well. Then 
suddenly our light caught and flashed two 
glowing eyes that seemed malevolently to 
bar our way. I cocked my rifle to shoot, 
but Defosse said, ‘“‘No, a deer,’ and it 
bounded away. 


A wild-looking citizen of Wetta, photographed in the shadow 
of one of the magnificent volcanic formations typical of that 


island 
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A dangerous photograph to take: the vol- 

cano of Batur in eruption. ‘'No better 

Inferno,’ says the author, ‘‘could pos- 
sibly be imagined’ 


Once more I breathed freely, and we 
moved on, this time with no headlight, and 
with the greatest caution, as we were nearing 
the bait. Then as we drew nearer I distinctly 
heard the low grumbling and grunting of a 
tiger on the bait. We knew that one had 
been there about this hour the day before, 
so on I crept, alone this time, my heart 
in my mouth, fully prepared to meet our 
long-lost foe face to face. 

Now I was only forty yards from the blind, 
and the bait was out of sight, not ten yards 
beyond that small barricade of leaves. Was 
that the tip of the tiger’s tail which caught 
my eye? Was he lying there by the bait, 
his amber eyes fixed suspiciously on the 
blind behind which I moved? How cold it 
seemed in this gloomy jungle! Was it the 
cold which made my limbs tremble so un- 
one when I stopped to listen? But 

knew I mustn't stop that way—it was 
bad for the nerves! What was that? Oh, 


es, big wings beating heavily on still air; 
ornbills ing overhead—tucky birds! 
Wretched business, this not being able to 


see the tiger until you almost step on him, 
and—there, look, he has nm using our 
trail! What huge pads! Now the time had 
come; I made myself look through the peep- 
hole, and then slowly I turned toward 
Defosse and shook my head. I didn’t know 
whether to be more relieved or sorry that 
there was nothing but a big black bear 
tearing ravenously at the bait. That was 
my first “‘tiger.”” We settled ourselves into 
the little hut of leaves to wait. 

After an interminable time, a far-off 
rustling sound came ever nearer, until 
a band of monkeys swung 
chattering and areeibiinn into 
the trees above us. This is often 
a sign that a tiger is lurking some 
where near, or has even carried 
off one of their number. Once 
more we waited, and as the heat 
of noon drew near the jungle 
seemed to hold its breath with 
us—listening. Not a leaf stirred 
to: break that sunlit stillness. 
Then my heart suddenly stood 
still at the unmistakable sound 
of distant stealthy footsteps. 
They seemed to come padding 
relentlessly forward, until I re- 
alized to my horror that they 
were coming from directly behind 
us. We would have to sit motion- 
less while the beast passed by 
within a few inches. My nerves 
cried out at the thought. 

On, on, they came—those 
ominous footsteps—for what 
seemed a lifetime, and then 
suddenly they were upon us. I 
could even hear the great beast 
breathing, as the creature paused 
beside our shelter. Why, in 
heaven’s name, did he not pass 
on toward the bait? My rifle lay 
cocked and ready and I prayed 
for strength to shoot it when 
the time came. Did I imagine 
that glittering eye I seemed to 
see peering in at us through the 
leaves? He seemed intent upon 
torturing us, for it must have 
been at least ten minutes that we 
sat thus before he moved. , 

Then I saw a black head, in- 
stead of a yellow one, followed 
by a long, snake-like body. My 

un slipped from nerveless 

ngers, and Defosse and I faced 
each other with the one word 
“salvator” on our lips. Our bait 
had drawn one of the largest of 
these big lizards ever seen. 

That was my second “tiger,” 
and my last. 
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IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 2° 


HIS new development in the friend- 
ship caused Robert Sinclair to say to 
his nephew: “I think we’d better ask 
him to tea forthwith, so that your 
aunt and I can see if he’s the kind that 
might shanghai you or something.” 
Garth laughed immoderately at this, 
and when the captain did come to tea the 
Sinclairs understood why; for no one who 
looked at that keen and kindly face or 
listened to the dry Scot’s speech could pic- 
ture the captain as a kidnaper! He set small 
Elspeth upon his knee, saying it was a bonny 
Scotch name she had, and showed her the 
little ivory elephant on his watch chain. He 
sang for her ears a diverting ditty which 
ran: 


“‘Wha larned ye to daunce, ye to daunce, 
ye to daunce, 
Babbitty ower the water.” 


It so pleased her that she called herself 
“Babbitty” for some days. Bobs trotted in 
and out, leodiag the captain’s lap with one 
after another of his treasures, and the cap- 
tain most surprisingly made small plush 
kittens and crocheted ducks run up his arm 
and sit on his shoulder in a manner that 
brought forth a loud, delighted, ‘’Gain! 
’Gain!”’ from Bobs. Garth had a treasure to 
exhibit, too, and led the captain to his room. 
He hastily swept a litter of papers into the 
semblance of a pile on his table, kicked a 
wandering pair of shoes out of sight under 
his bed, and pointed to the Ship of Dreams. 

“Ay, she’s very like the Arran,’’ the 
captain said. “‘A bonny penting.” He stood 
staring. ‘‘I can fashion wee spars and taykle, 
and carry out a pairfect scale—but I can’t 
put in the living water at her foot and the 
fine wind behind her. Your uncle’s a grand 
penter.”’ 

He told Robert Sinclair so when he went 
back to the tea-table, and Sinclair laughed. 

“That picture was painted in haste,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to please a small boy who loved ships. 
It was out of my line, which is making 
faces, and I had a terrible time with it— 
getting all the detail so that it would pass 
muster in my nephew’s critical eye. But I 
suppose that because I loved the small boy 
and wanted to please him I got something 
worth while on the canvas. The thing was 
well hung at the Academy, once, and sur- 
prised everybody very much on account of 
its not being a portrait of a lady in white; 
as usual.”’ 

“But it’s well enough a lady in white,” 
said the captain. ‘‘There never was a grander 
lady than a ship on the sea, with the white 
garment of her sails clothing her just like a 
queen.” 

“Perhaps I was not so original as I 
thought, then,” Sinclair smiled. “So you're 
asking this boy to go by water to the Roads, 
I hear. It’s as well you did, for I dare say 
he’d have stowed away if you hadn’t.” 

“My little old tea-kettle is a puir apology 
for a ship,’’ said the captain, ‘‘but she goes 
upon the'sea, and that’s her main advantage 
over the train he was planning to take.” 


HE last week of school seemed intermin- 

able. Garth wrote his parents that he was 
stopping on in New York for a day or two 
longer, and said nothing about the means of 
transportation he intended using to Hamp- 
ton Roads. Not that they would have ob- 
jected—Garth knew his father too well to 
fear that; he merely wanted to astonish 
them, which he succeeded in doing. 

The Tarca was undoubtedly a tramp. 
Captain Ferguson pays mm for her as he 
and Garth stood amidships watching the 
last of her cargo come swinging aboard in a 
great rope net dropped with precision into’ 
the hold by the wharf crane. 

“She’s a wee makeshift,” he said, “‘to get 
me out into the seas again. We’ll smarten 
her up a bit as we go. They’ve not been very 
parteecular over their housecleaning.”’ 

But Garth loved her—rattle and rust and 
dirt and all. He loved his dark little cabin 
with its porthole above the high bunk and 
its excitingly shippy smell. Despite all 
Garth’s worship of the sea, he had very 
seldom sailed on ft except in his father’s 
catboat; his dreaming and longing had been 
done in sight of the sea but not on it. To be 
on a businesslike freighter, however shabby, 
jogging even down the coast, was far and 
away nearer his dreams of trading all over 
the seven seas than ever he had come before. 

He lost no time in going on deck again, 
after he had stowed his bag and changed his 
best suit for an old one. The stevedores and 
Jongshoremen had full possession of the 


Tarea; it was hard to distinguish her own 


Ship of Dreams 
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crew. But presently they could be descried 
gloomily trying to set to rights some of the 
devastation the longshore gang had wrought. 
The poor little Tarca, shorn of the throb and 
thrill of a living ship at sea, seemed a dead 
thing unable to defend herself from the 
contamination of the shore. The mate, a 
short man with a tough-skinned, red-brown 
face, was trying to hurry on the job, for the 
Tarca was sailing in a few hours. The rattle 
of the winches, the bellow of whistles in the 
crowded river, the distant vibrating clangor 
of New York hovering in the air, the nearer 
shouts of the men at work on board, all 
combined into a bewildering, oppressive din. 
Captain Ferguson’s face was puckered as 
though there were a bitter taste in his 
mouth. 

“A ship tied up to a wharf-head’s an un- 
dignified creature,’ he said. “‘Robbed of her 
heritage, she is. And her officers are neither 
fish, flesh nor herring—all under the thumb 
of a ship-broker and a gang of dirty steve- 
dores.”” 

But at dusk the tide served, and the 
Tarca came into her own. A tug, tired with 
helping snub a great liner into her pier, 
listlessly pulled and butted the little Tarca 
and then cast her off. The twilight had en- 
chanted New York into an incredible fairy 
city; against the blue dusk rose tall purple 
shapes honeycombed here and there with 
pale lights. The Tarca pushed on cautiously 
through the press of Jersey and Staten 
Island ferryboats, out past Governor's 
Island, past Robbins Reef lighthouse, with 
the magic city dwindling to a cluster of neb- 
ulous lamps astern. The harbor racket 
dropped behind; darkness hid the raffle of 
boxes and disordered gear that still strewed 
the decks; the new stillness settled into a 
pulsing rhythm—the Tarca’s engine taking 
up its solemn work. And, wonderfully, just 
pte her steady bows hung a full moon 
that made a broad white pathway down 
Ambrose Channel for her advancing fore- 
foot. Garth stood on the bridge beside the 
captain. The pilot had gone overside cheer- 
ily on his little rope ladder, and the pilot 
cutter had disappeared. 

“She’s finding herself,” the captain com- 
mented. ‘‘Give her another twenty-four 
hours and we'll no be thinking so ill of her. 
You see, I’m not so very well acquent with 
her yet, myself. Now what about chow?” 
For there had been no time to eat, so far. 


It was hard for Garth to leave the sight of 
that dark, moving wedge of bow steadily 
cleaving the moon-white water, but he had 
to confess he was hungry and tumbled after 
the captain down the steep companionway 
to where a dark-faced boy in a dirty white 
coat was putting the finishing touches to a 
table set for five. The others came in grad- 
ually and sat down one by one in the revolv- 
ing leather-seated chairs that were fastened 
just a little too far away from the table to be 
convenient. There was Gleason, the red- 
faced first officer; Dunkirk, the second— 
a lean, quiet-looking man; and Crope, the 
chief engineer, who stared so continuously 
at Garth with small dull-blue eyes set in a 
flat face that the boy felt the silent, sullen 
gaze even when his own eyes were averted. 

“A passenger, gentlemen,” Captain Fer- 

uson said when they were all seated. ‘‘Mr. 
emberley, bound for Hampton Roads.” 

““What’s taking us to Hampton Roads, 
sir?’”’ said the chief engineer suddenly and 
defiantly, as if he suspected this to be some 
private jaunt imposed by the new captain. 

“We're coaling there,” said Captain 
Ferguson. 

“This company gets crazier every voy- 
age,” Mr. Crope said into his napkin, and 
then began opening and half closing his 
eyes at his soup plate in a manner that both 
fascinated and disgusted Garth. 

Though Garth was usually a rather talk- 
ative person, the presence of all these 
strangers so much older than himself held 
him in an unusual silence that was partly shy- 
ness and partly respect. Captain Ferguson 
did not know these new officers of his any 
better than Garth did, and throughout sup- 
per there was a sort of wary give and take 
of conversation, as if each side were sound- 
ing the other. 


ARTH hurried up on deck as soon as 
possible and found there the third officer, 
Mr. Barclay, pacing the bridge rather 
gloomily. This young man—for he was very 
young—seemed not at all loath to talk, and 
burst out at once: 
“It’s all right for you—you’re just taking 
a junket down the line. What if you were 
leaving the greatest old town in the world 
and the Lord knows when you'd see it again, 
starting out for those vile holes down there 
at the end of creation!” 
“Only wish I were,” said Garth. 


“No accounting for tastes,” said the 
young man, fetching a dismal sigh and 
glowering at the steady beam of a great 
coastwise light. ‘‘Look at Navesink there, 
pointing a silly finger at us, as much as to 
say, ‘I see your bum little tin steamer, and a 
poor fool aboard of her!’ ” 

“T lived in a lighthouse for years,’’ Garth 
remarked. ‘‘We never had such uncharitable 
thoughts about the outward bound.” 

Mr. Barclay momentarily took off his cap, 
disclosing very rumpled red hair. 

“‘A lighthouse,”’ he repeated. ‘‘Then that 
explains your desire to see the world. I 
always used to think being jailed in a light- 
house would be the worst of jobs—until I 
went to sea.” 

“Why on earth did you go?” Garth 
inquired. ‘ 

“The worst of it is,’’ Barclay explained, 
“I can’t stop. I always mean to, but some- 
how I manage to spend all my pay and just 
get another ship without intending to. Don’t 
mind me—I’m always like this, first night 
out. You’d be surprised what a different man 
I am later on. Really liking it. You may call 
‘em vile holes all you please,’’—as if it were 
Garth who had been so doing,—‘‘but when 
Mee really get down there, there’s an awful 

ick about it, somehow. Awful,” Mr. Bar- 
clay added with a sigh which this time was 
rather wistful. He began talking again at 
once, however. ‘“‘What do you know about 
the Old Man, anyway? You seem to be more 
or less under his wing. Of course we'll have 
plenty of time to find out, but all infor- 
mation in advance is gratefully received.” 

“‘He’s the right sort,”’ Garth said. ‘‘Scotch, 
and correspondingly straight.” 

“Canny, eh?” Barclay remarked. ‘‘Square- 
rigged in his youth, I dare say?” 

“Yes,” Garth said, “the Arran—a lovely 
thing. Clipper. He has a model of her—all 
there, from her monkey-gaff to her cro’jack 
braces. Made it himself, of course.” 

“You’re mighty glib, for a lubber,” Bar- 
clay said. ‘“‘How come?” 

“I’m not a lubber by choice,” Garth re- 
turned and felt himself redden slowly. ‘‘I’d 
be at sea by now, if I could.” 

“Cruel parents?” Barclay inquired. 

“The parents are willing, but the flesh is 
ar gl said Garth. “I have a leg that’s 


“That so?”’ Barclay said. “Sorry. Dark, 
you know—I didn’t—” 

“That’s all right,” Garth returned. “Jolly 
glad to be here at all. Have to grab chances; 
they don’t often turn up, either.” 

At that moment it was Captain Ferguson 
who turned up, appearing like a tall shadow 
on the bridge ladder. He cast a glance at 
the binnacle and another at Navesink, and 
faced his third officer cheerfully. 

“Fine night, Mr. Barclay,” he said. “I'll 





“What's taking us to Hampton Roads, sir?” said the chief engineer suddenly and defiantly 
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relieve your watch now. Will you send Mr. 
Gleason to me presently?” 

“Very good. Thank you, sir,” the young 
officer said and bounded off gratefully to his 
cabin, where his watch had called him away 
from a half-unpacked mess of white uniforms, 
shore clothes, photographs to adorn his walls 
and other aids to relieving the monotony 
of the voyage. 


ii was late when Garth finally turned in. 
He remade his bunk so that his head in- 
stead of his heels came beside the porthole, 
and lay looking out at the cluster of stars in 
the moon-paled sky that swung now up, 


now down, as the Tarca began to catch the * 


coastwise ground swell. At one moment 
there were stars—the very next, it seemed 
to Garth, there was a circle of clear rosy 
sky, and day had come. But many hours of 
sound sleep lay between. When Garth came 
on deck the Tarca was already a very dif- 
ferent ship. The crew was at work; the 
raffle of cargo leavings had been pitched 
overboard; cold sea water from the big hose 
was sluicing the Tarca’s decks white; ropes 
were coiled in even fakes; gear was stowed 
shipshape. Mr. Dunkirk, on the bridge, was 
looking ahead with bright deep-set eyes. 
From his name and the quality of his in- 
frequent speech, Garth judged this gentle- 
man to also Scotch. After returning 
Garth’s “good morning,” he had nothing 
more to say—quite unlike the loquacious 
Mr. Barclay. 

The Tarca was thumping along at her 
ten-knot pace, with the blue land-shape 
hanging to starboard. Spirits aboard her had 
risen considerably; the men with the hose 
were whistling. Mr. Barclay, who had just 
appeared on deck with his unruly red hair 
flattened into a morning semblance of neat- 
ness, wore an expansive grin. 

‘** Lo!” he hailed Garth. ‘‘Decent old tub, 
isn’t she? We'll be in the Roads first thing 
tomorrow morning.” 

Garth was torn between a real longing to 
see his mother and father, whom he wor- 
shiped, and an equally keen longing to stay 
aboard the Tarca and follow her down below 
the Line where she was bound. 

“You needn’t hurry her,’ he told the 
third officer. “I’m not so anxious to get 
there as all that.” 

Just then Mr. Crope made his appearance 
on deck, attired in a boiler suit and looking 
unseasonably grimy for the fresh morning 
hour. He peered at the sea with one eye, shut 
it and observed the bridge with the other, 
and withdrew again down the boiler hatch. 

“The way he operates his eyes rather gets 
me,” Garth commented. 

“Like a mud turtle,” Barclay grunted. 
“Ever had a mud turtle look at you? It’s 
disconcerting.” 

At breakfast the chief engineer was clean 
but sulky. 

“Scraping the bunkers, pretty soon,” he 
muttered. ‘‘Coaling in Hampton Roads! 
What's the Company think—that we can 
get down here on our reputation? Not 
enough coal to get up steam in a tea- 
kettle.” : 

But despite his gloomy predictions the 
Tarca continued to plug along on her way. 
Garth insisted on taking the morning watch 
with Barclay that night. At about two bells 
the paling sky thickened with fog, and at 
the first whoop of the Tarca’s whistle Cap- 
tain Ferguson came from below. 

“You're unco airly,” he said as he saw 
Garth. 

“Don’t want to miss any more than I 
have to, sir,” Garth said ruefully. 

“‘Does she begin to take on a pairsonality 


HE creaking farm-wagon lurched to a 
stop as the sweating gray team halted. 
“Whew! But that’s a pull!’ Dick 
Watkins rubbed the nose of the nearer 
horse in affectionate sympathy. ‘‘Good old 
boy! To think of straining two big horses to 
pull a ton-of grain on the dead level!’ 
“Dead level is right!” Dick’s younger 
brother Evan, walking behind the load, 
spoke vehemently. ‘‘The dead ought to be 
buried! How much longer is this mud hole?” 
“All the rest of the way to the farm, and 
half a mile beyond. The worst of it is beyond. 
There’s a_ beautiful, wood-shaded slope 
known as Boggle Hill. Water, you know, has 
a tendency to seek a level—to run downhill, 
in other words. But it doesn’t on Boggle Hill. 
The soil holds water, even in hot weather. 
It’s always mud—slick, slithery mud—and 
the hollows above the thank-ye-ma’ams are 
“as 
“And that’s your main market road! How 





Mr. Barclay, the third mate 


already, that you’re loath to leave her?” 
the captain asked. 

Garth nodded with a sigh as heavy as that 
with which Mr. Barclay had faced the pros- 
pect of the voyage. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER JAMES 
E. PEMBERLEY, U.S.N., had break- 
fasted leisurely in the ward-room of de- 
stroyer 078 and had strolled up on deck to 
begin the daily monotony of routine in port. 
The Roads were full of the lean shapes of 
other destroyers; the flotilla was in—two 
light cruisers stood guard farther out. The 
passenger steamer from. Boston had just 
come in, and at her heels a cargo tramp was 
making her way toward the coaling-station. 
Jim Pemberley raised his binoculars, wel- 
coming this stranger that would break for a 
few minutes at least the all-too-familiar 
scene of the Roads. The freighter’s bridge 
leaped into the circular picture that the 
binoculars presented to Jim. A harbor pilot 
at the wheel; a lean, typical figure that was 
doubtless the captain; then another face 
that just then was turned as if to scan the 
destroyers that waited in the Roads. Jim 
muttered, ‘‘Stuff and nonsense!”’ and focused 
the glass more closely. At that moment, on 
board the freighter, a marine glass was in 
turn applied to the face which Jim was study- 
ing with such attention. These binoculars 
swept the decks of destroyer 078 and then 
hovered and finally steadied on Jim himself. 
After a moment a delighted—and, to Jim, 
an unmistakable—grin lit the countenance in 
question, and an arm wigwagged an ex- 
uberant “‘Hello!”’ 

“If that’s not my son and heir,’ Jim told 
himself solemnly, “I'll eat my bower 
anchor!’ 

After a minute more of gazing he sum- 
moned the officer of the io. 

“T’d like a boat at once,” he said. ‘I’m 


Under 


The officer was back in an incredibly 
short time. 

“Boat at the starboard gangway, sir,” 
he reported. 

Garth, watching the destroyer, saw the 
blue pennant come down, which meant that 
the senior officer was leaving. 

“That Navy water-bug’s headed straight 
for us,” said Barclay, his eyes on the little 
launch that had left the destroyer’s gang- 
way. “Have we been naughty or anything?” 

“Nothing like that,’’ Garth assured him. 
“T strongly suspect it’s my esteemed father 
coming to find out if it’s really me he saw.” 

“Suffering sea-serpents!” said Barclay. 
“Do you mean to tell me your old man’s 
boss of one of those things? And yet you 
want to bum around the Tarca? Ain’t 
nature wonderful! I thought you said he 
was a lighthouse keeper?’’ 

“He was, once—that is, a sort of one. 
He's really a writer, but bossing destroyers 
doesn’t leave him much time to be, now.” 

“As I said before, only more so,” said 
Barclay, ‘‘no wonder you have queer ideas. 
The son of a poetical, sea-going lighthouse 
keeper!’’ He shook his hal 

But by this time Captain Ferguson was 
greeting Jim Pemberley at the Tarca’s rail, 
and if there had been any —- in Bar- 
clay’s mind it died when he looked at Jim’s 
firm brown face and whimsical gray eyes. 
It was a face that commanded attention and 
respect and admiration. Barclay understood 
a little the answering gleam of devotion that 
sprang into Garth’s eyes. His own father 
had kicked him off to sea; he had never 
known that peculiarly strong comradeship, 
and he had starved for it. 

“No, he didn’t stow away,” the captain 
was saying. “It’s quite in order. I invited 
him, and he accepted.” 

“T can easily believe he accepted,” Pem- 
berley said, as he turned to his son. ‘‘Well, 
Pem, you gave me a bad moment—for I 
thought if my eyes could play me such 
tricks I’d better resign my command. Where 
are you bound for—the river Plate?”’ 

“It’s the Tarca that’s bound away,” 
Garth said regretfully. ‘‘West Africa.” 

“Then you're not a permanent part of the 
crew?”’ Jim inquired. ‘I thought perhaps 
they’d signed youonas Chips or something— 
but I did think we'd better ask Mother first.”’ 

Garth got slowly crimson. ‘‘Do you really 
mean that?” he said, tumbling over his 
words. ‘‘Are you joking, or is there any 
chance of my going? You don’t seem a bit 
surprised.” 

“T’ve long since ceased being surprised at 
you,” Jim said. ‘I didn’t mean it at all— 
it was my usual facetious style of conver- 
sation, to which a long life with me ap- 
parently hasn’t yet accustomed you.” 

Garth's face fell. ‘‘You always fool me,” 
he said. ‘You took it so calmly. I thought 
perhaps I actually might.” 

Until that moment he had not dreamed of 
such a possibility; now it flamed up, ob- 
literating every other idea. 

“T tell you, we'll have to ask Mother,” 
said Jim, with so grave a face that Garth’s 
dubious inquiring look gained him nothing 
in the way of certainty. 


‘THE Tarca being now safely in and await- 
ing her turn at the coaling station, 
Captain Ferguson, Jim and Garth went 
ashore and made their way to the rather 
colorless little apartment where Elspeth 
Pemberley patiently attended on her hus- 
band’s orders. Jim pushed open the door 
and cried, “I’ve brought two people for 
lunch,” at which Elspeth, hurrying up, 
looked pleased but faintly apprehensive 
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do you expect to haul your crops out? Uncle 
Lysander didn’t mention that, did he?” 
Dick smiled grimly. ‘‘Uncle’s memory 
isn’t hole-proof. Stickem Swamp and Boggle 
Hill were forgotten when we talked business. 
As a nice, well-trodden snow-path covered 
everything then, I didn’t suspect what lay 
beneath. I should have inquired into things 
more than I did—but,I never did business 
with a relative before. When the snow went 
off, the road was Flanders without the shell 
holes. All through planting time I expected 
the place to dry up. The true situation has 


and 
tter 


just dawned on me; Stickem Swam 
Boggle Hill, I’m told, are never much 
than now.” 

“That’s nice! Do the townspeople enjoy 
plugging through this mud eight months in 
the year?” 

“There’s some mystery about it,’’ said 
Dick, as he started his team again. “I 
haven’t tried to get much out of Uncle Ly- 
sander. He and I get along best separate. 
I’m going to see our road supervisor tonight. 
You can go along if you wish.” 

“IT won’t use a possessive on any official 


about food. Then she was holding her tall 
son and looking up at him incredulously. 

The whole tale was pieced together at 
lunch. 

“It all started with the wee ships I had 
daubed on my window blinds,’’ said the 
captain, ‘never thinking they'd be a bait to 
such a rare shipmate.” 

“And over the plum-duff he asked me to 
come down here on the Tarca, instead of by 
rail,’ Garth put in. 

“And his faither’s drollery has given me 
courage to ask now if he mayn’t go farther,” 
the captain went on. Garth's heart beat 
wildly, and Elspeth looked serious. ‘He's 
ower young for Tech, is he no?”’ the captain 
continued. ‘“‘A year at sea’d make the trig- 
onometry come easier, after it.’’ 

But it was not until they had sent Garth 
away on some trumped-up errand that the 
three elders talked in earnest of what seemed 
to Elspeth a mad, dreamlike project. Not 
that she distrusted the captain. Even if her 
brother had not written a letter of hearty 
praise, it would not have taken long for 
them to trust completely this quiet, firm, 
gentle Scot; but the newness of the idea 
overwhelmed Elspeth. She had been used so 
long to the memory of Garth’s helpless 
childhood that she could not imagine him 
going at last to sea. To her amazement the 
captain seemed to look into her thoughts 
with steady, kind eyes, as he said: 

“T’ve been watching your lad and piecing 
together bits of you all from him. You've 
kept the puir bairn that he was, in your 
heart, and you’re maybe not seeing it's 
another lad you have now. It’s been the 
hunger of his life to go to sea—I needn't 
tell you that; youve lived to the tune of it 
for the better part of sixteen years, I’m 
thinking—and it'll do no harm to let him 
go. His life’ll be the better for it, and he'll 

uild better ships for it, and it’ll rid him of 
the unfulfilled longing that’s haunting him 
now and making him too much the dreamer. 
If the hardness and the grandness of real 
life at sea shoulders away the dream he's 
lived with these years, it'll be none the 
worse for him.” 

“I believe that you are absolutely right,” 
Jimsaid. ““Youhave my permission. Elspeth?” 

It was a challenge, but Elspeth met it— 
as she met everything—gallantly. With one 
mental gesture she put away from her the 
memory of the little boy whose pain and 
helplessness had for so long filled her heart. 
She and Jim had toiled to give him courage 
and joy and the leavening power of imag- 
ination. They had succeeded his own fine will 
power had helped him surmount many hard 
places. She was proud that he was able to 
stand independently at the threshold of such 
an adventure; yet it meant the reaching, 
for her, of a milestone in her own life that 
was difficult to pass. 

“You have my permission, too,” she said 
quietly, but she renounced then, forever, his 
childhood—which is one of the hard things 
all mothers have sooner or later to do. 

When Garth came back from his errand, 
“4 said: ‘‘We have asked your mother. 

t’s all right. Bon voyage!”’ 

But Garth was not to be caught twice. 
He laughed. The expression on Captain 
Ferguson's face was disturbing, however. 
That upright and serious Scot was not given 
to Jim’s type of playful prevarication. 

“We sail at noon tomorrow,”’ the captain 
said. “The Tarca’s papers require a super- 
cargo. I request you to sign on.” 

But it was from his mother’s eyes that 
Garth really did learn the truth. And to her 
he said nothing at all. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


that stands for such a mess,” sputtered 


Evan, detouring circuitously to save his 
shoes. 

After nearly a mile of tenacious watery 
mud, interspersed with boulders of all 
shapes and sizes, the brothers arrived at the 
farm that was at the time the home of the 
older. Dick Watkins was a recent agricul- 
tural-college graduate. During the winter 
before he had contracted with his father's 
uncle, Lysander Ashe, to manage the latter’s 
farm near the village of Derring. He had no 
previous acquaintance with either his uncle 
or the property, but had believed in the 
beginning that he had struck an excellent 
bargain with his shrewd-looking old rel- 
ative. The farm lay in a fertile valley and 
was fairly well stocked; the buildings were 
passable, and the city of Sandringham, near 
by, promised an excellent, handy market. 
His uncle had let him make his own terms, 
in the main, only stipulating a cash rental, 
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and naming a sum that seemed reasonable 
enough before the spring thaws bared 
B - Hill and unsealed the depths of 
Stiekem Swamp. 


UNce Lysander met the boys with 
cordiality, shaking hands heartily with 
Evan, the new arrival, who had come to 
help his brother during his high-school 
vacation. 

“Looks though you loaded that team a 
leetle heavy,” he remarked, critically, eye- 
ing the wet coats of the panting grays. 

“They could draw four times that on a 
decent road,”’ said Dick. 

“Wa-al, but it ain’t a decent road, nor 
like to be,’’ drawled his uncle. | 

Dick made no reply as he unhitched the 


team. 

“Well, Evan,” he said later, after the 
evening chores were over, “this evenin 
settles the fate of Stickem Swamp an 
Boggle Hill and, incidentally, of myself. 
Mr. Road Supervisor Stivers holds the keys 
of destiny. With a good road, I can buy out 
Uncle Lys in four years; without one, I’m 
broke already.” 

Stivers proved to be a tall, raw-boned 
man, with a scrap of sandy whiskers and a 
quizzical blue eye. } 

“Um, yes, Watkins,” he said thought- 
fully, when Dick had introduced himself 
and his brother. ‘‘Ain’t you the Watkins boy 
that’s runnin’ Lys Ashe’s place?” 

Dick acknowledged it. ‘‘We’ve come to 
inquire about the road through Stickem 
Swamp and Boggle Hill.” 

Mr. Stivers sighed. ‘“‘You don’t say! Lost 
a horse in there?” 

Dick smiled. “Not yet. And I don’t want 
to. I thought, Mr. Stivers, that you might 
be planning to improve that road this sum- 
mer, and | wanted to offer to help, at my 
own expense.” : 

Mr. Stivers grinned, and his blue eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘Now that’s nice of you. Real 
tactful, I call it. Some fellers’d breezed up 
and told me right off what they thought of 
that road, and told me ’twas my duty to fix 
it before tomorrer night.” 

Dick laughed. ‘‘Perhaps I’d have done 
that if I’d thought 'twould have done any 


“Umm! Would, eh? Wa-al, come in and 
set! I like to hear ye talk, anyway.” 

“Really, Mr. Stivers, is there any 
reason why that road should be as it is?” 

Mr. Stivers appeared to consider deeply. 
“Waz-al, it’s been that way, or wuss, the nigh 
fifty years I can remember. Does look like 
there must be some reason. P’raps it’s be- 
cause the ground’s so damp there,” he 
finished, meditatively. 

“Perhaps,” agreed Dick, refusing to be 
nettled by the supervisor’s persiflage. 

Mr. Stivers nodded, apparently pleased 
to find his expert opinion corroborated. 
“And, being from an agricultural college, 
where they teach French and algebra and 
all sorts of other farm learnin’, I s’pose 
you've got it all figgered out how to drain 
that road?” 

“Why, I think it might be done,’’ said 
Dick, seriously. ‘‘But it would be very ex- 
pensive. I believe there is a cheaper way.” 

“Such as?” The supervisor settled back 
in his chair and crossed his, legs. : 

“If you leave the road where Uncle Ly- 
sander’s land begins, and follow to the left 
on the gradually rising ground, curving back 
of a little hill about ten rods from the road 
and continuing due east behind the big knoll 
just below Uncle Lysander’s, then, turning 
a little south and running a line to the end 
of uncle’s south pasture, thence striking 
direct back to the road just below Hiram 
Deane’s, you keep on gravel and out of the 
mud all the way, avoid Stickem Swamp and 
Boggle Hill entirely, making the road only 
about a quarter of a mile longer and intro- 
ducing no grades as steep as Boggle Hill. 
There are a few short cuts and fills, but in 
ten years, I believe, the cost of the new 
road will have saved itself in repairs and 
damages.” 

Mr. Stivers nodded appreciatively. “‘Jesso. 
Jesso. I recall, fust year I was supervisor, 
I trod out quite a path plottin’ out that 
same route. That was some twenty years 
ago.” 

“But why—” Dick was completely taken 
aback to find his brilliant idea thus far pre- 
discovered. 

Mr. Stivers tipped his chair back and 
placed his feet in another. “Ever hear Uncle 
Lys speak of se Hiram Deane?” 

“T don’t know that I ever did.” 


“Umm. Wa-al, ye wouldn’t have heard 
no endearments if ye had. Y’see, he and 
your uncle fell out about somethin’ some 





thirty-forty year back—a dog, or a hoss, or 
some chickens, or a line fence, or somethin’ 
—I disremember just what. To change that 
road, you have to cut quite a strip on both 
Lys and Hi, Lys wouldn’t consent to ac- 
commodate Hi, and Hi wouldn’t consent to 
accommodate Lys. There it set. Hi had far 
’n’ away the better on’t; he’s beyond the 
bad road, an’ can get straight out to Sand- 
ringham, and can also get uptown dry-shod 
by goin’ about a mile out of the way on a 
crossroad to the Purple Medder road. 
Whereas Lys, he can’t go any place ’thout 
gettin’ stuck in the mud.” 

“There'll be no more opposition on Uncle 
Lys’ part,” said Dick, crisply. ‘“‘I haven’t 
consulted him in the matter, but our con- 
tract stipulates that I am to manage the 
farm, and | interpret that to mean that I 
Gan improve or move the roads on it if I 
choose. That leaves only Mr. Deane to 
settle with.” 

“Jesso. Still, if ye want the worst on’t; 
the situation ain’t much altered. I expect 
we c’d ironed out Lys most any time tother’d 
give in; he ain’t quite fool ’nough to bite off 

is own nose to spite somebody else’s face. 
His attitude, I reckon, has been more or less 
for show. But Hiram Deane’s another mat- 
ter. ‘A straight line’s the shortest distance 
between two points,’ says Hi, and grins, 
when the subject’s mentioned. And the road 
stays straight.” 

“But can the whole town’s convenience 
be held up by the pig-headedness of one man? 
Can’t the town condemn and take that 
strip of land?” 

“Umm—ya-as, I s’pose so. On paper 
there’s a law, or doctrine, or somethin’, 
called eminent domain, that fits the case 
exactly—on paper. But in practice the 
town 0’ Derring ain’t quite eminent enough 
to take any o’ Hi Deane’s domain if i 
don’t want it done. Y’ see, it ain’t quite a 
matter o’ life or death. Most folks don’t 
have t’ use that road if they don’t want; 
tother’s longer, but so much better they’ve 
’most forgot the diff’rence. 'Twould be hard 
to get public opinion riled up to the bilin’ 
pint on spendin’ ten or fifteen hundred dol- 
lars relocatin’ that road in spite o’ Hi. The 
selectmen figger, if they condemned that 








get better till it’s too late to turn round, and 
n'lly stick on Boggle Hill. Then Hi, he 
takes his team an’ hauls ’em up. Charges 
from three to fifteen dollars, as he thinks 
the traffic ll bear. You'd be's’prised to see 
what 2 tidy little revenue he picks up that 
way.’ 


D'ck sat in thoughtful silence for several 
moments after the supervisor 
speaking. 

“Mr. Stivers,” he said at length, “if 
Hiram Deane asks you to relocate and im- 
prove that road, have you the authority 
and funds to do it?” 

Mr. Stivers laughed aloud. ‘‘The day Hi 
comes an’ asks me to do that, I’ll start work 
and buy you the slickest hat in Sandringham 
to boot.’ 

Dick smiled. “I refuse to boast in advance 
or to prophesy. But I need a new hat almost 
as badly as I need that road. I wear a seven. 
Will you keep this talk confidential?” 

“Sure! And I'll keep your size in mind. 
Say!” Mr. Stivers glanced uneasily about. 
“In my position I can’t come right out in 
the open, but if there’s anything I can do 
on the quiet to help you, why, let me know.” 

“Thank you!” Dick extended his hand as 
he rose. “I may especially want some in- 
formation occasionally.” 

‘‘What are you going to do?” asked Evan 
as they walked home together through the 
darkness. 

“T don’t know yet. I hadn’t anticipated 
just this situation. I’m glad I haven’t said 
much about the road. We shall have to keep 
under cover. As Uncle Lys’ nephew, I can’t 
run down casually and ask Mr. Hiram 
Deane to relocate that road. As a newcomer 
in the place, I’ll be a sat upon if I try 
to turn the town upside down to rouse 
public sentiment openly. Did you note Mr. 
Stivers’ remark about French and algebra? 
People around here haven’t much use for 
‘book farmin’. They’re a little jealous of 
agricultural collegegraduates. They wouldn’t, 
Vevey & wish to see me make a disastrous 
ailure, but they’re not averse to making me 
show what I’m made of, or even to seeing me 
bump a few bumps now and then. But I’m 
thinking my education may be of some ad- 


‘* Botheration,’’ said Mr. Deane on seeing the handsome new sign. ‘That's why 
there ain't been a car up Boggle Hill in three days!’ 


route against his wish, they’d be con- 
demned ’emselves next March meetin’. Hi, 
he’s got a lot o’ mortgages and a lot o’ re- 
lations, and, one way and another, he ’bout 
runs the town. There’s another factor, too, 
besides his dislike 0’ your uncle. Up in Der- 
ring Center, at the crossroads, there’s a 
signboard. One way says ‘Sandringham, 
15 miles.’ That’s the Boggle Hill road. 
Tother says ‘Sandringham, 18 miles.’ That’s 
the Purple Medder road—the good one. 
Tourists and strangers, naturally, take the 
shorter one. They get into Stickem Swamp 
sort o’ by degrees—plug along hopin’ it’ll 


vantage in a way they might not think of. 
There are a lot of Aggie graduates scattered 
through the country roundabout; I know a 
number in Sandringham. Brad Fuller, on 
the staff of the Valley Farmer, and Jim 
Warwick, who pestered me to take an auto- 
mobile agency—which I didn’t want—till 
he saw the state of the road I lived on. I’m 
averse to the use of ‘pull’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but perhaps our Aggie 
tendency to pull together will help me pull 
a few wires that may reach to Mr, Hiram 
Deane’s pocketbook.” 

Some few days later, Mr. Hiram Deane, 








jogging villageward with his horse and 
buggy on the Purple Meadow road, saw a 
big car stop at the crossroads, then turn 
sharply to the right. A moment later it shot 
past him on the good road to Sandringham 
and the east. 
_ “Funny!” cogitated Mr. Deane, follow- 
ing the car with a resentful eye. “An IIl- 
inois car hadn’t ought to know about 

gle Hill.” 

ut in a moment the mystery was ex- 
plained. Across the road from the battered 
board that had sent him so many dollars 
a new sign had been erected. The board was 
bright red; the letters were white: ‘Best 
— to Sandringham—Sandringham Auto 

ub. 

“Botheration,” exclaimed Mr. Deane. 
“That’s why there ain’t been a car up Boggle 
Hill in three days!” 

His first wish was to yank the offending 
thing down. But he couldn’t make a fool of 
himself before Bill Cheney’s store. The 
customers seemed to be all gathered on the 
piazza, watching him. There was nothing 
to do, at present, anyway. Mr. Deane went 
grumpily in to make his purchases. His at- 
tentive ear caught an offensive chuckle or 
two as he passed. 

“Hello, Hiram!” <A _ broad-shouldered 
young farmer greeted him. ‘‘How’s the 
Empire Line?” The Empire Line was a 
farm-machinery company for which Mr. 
Deane was local agent. ‘I almost came to 
see you about a mower.” 

“T can quote you—” began Mr. Deane, 
eagerly. 

“Too late now. I ordered an Eclipse of 
Jerry Wentworth.” 

“Come round when it shakes to pieces,” 
said Hiram sourly, “‘an’ I'll sell ye a good 
one.” 

“All right,” laughed the young man. ‘“‘At 
least I’d have got your price if it hadn’t 
been for the Boggle Hill road. There’s a 
good, straight road to Jerry’s.” 

“You c’d driv’ round.” 

“Oh, yes. But a straight line’s the short- 
est distance between two points, as Oscar 
Wood said the other day when he bought 
an Eclipse separator from Jerry.” 

“The Eclipse is a tin can,” said Mr. 
Deane aggrievedly. 


IRAM drove home with a bad taste in 

his mouth. Boggle Hill, as a source of 
automobile revenue, appeared to have 
“‘flivvered.”” Wentworth’s newly established 
agency had, he knew, been doing consider- 
able business of late, while his own former 
local monopoly had been almost at a 
standstill. He had never thought of Boggle 
Hill as a factor in his situation, but evidently 
it had cost him seventy-five dollars on those 
two sales alone, and nobody knew how 
much on others. 

Four days later Mr. Deane’s favorite 
farm journal, the Valley Farmer, came out 
with a three-page illustrated article—‘The 
Worst Road in the State.”” There was no 
mistaking the road; one picture, the largest 
of the collection, showed a large touring car 
being drawn up Boggle Hill. Mr. Deane 
recognized the car, the only one he had been 


‘called on to aid since the placing of that 


sign. Everybody in Derring, also, would 
recognize the team and its driver. No names 
were mentioned, but the picture bore the 
alluring title ‘“Stuck—for Ten Dollars!’ 
The writer, with a gently humorous touch, 
showed mathematically a stupendous total 
of wasted miles, hours and horsepower suf- 
fered by Hamilton County and Derring in 
particular -through that mile and a half of 
road. Mr. Deane squirmed. That article, 
with its ingenious appeal to local pride, 
would stir up public sentiment. Comments 
of his acquaintances in the next few days 
amply confirmed this opinion. 

“Hi, he’s consid’able roused up,’’ reported 
Supervisor Stivers to Dick Watkins at their 
next conference. ‘‘He’s been hearn lately to 
allude to your uncle’s lack o’ public spirit. 
Folks are talkin’, too. I wouldn’t wonder if 
a special town meetin’, or even the select- 
men, if the matter was pushed, would con- 
demn and take that site.” 

Dick laughed. ‘‘Don’t push ’em—just yet. 
I’ve one more shot to fire.” 

“Umm! You want that hat, I see. Wa-al, 
ye do seem to get what ye go after. Go to 
a 

The next day Hiram Deane heard a sound 
now unusual—the siren of an auto in distress 
on Boggle Hill. 

“Good min’ to let the tarnal fool stick,’ 
he grumbled. ‘“‘ ‘Stuck—for Ten Dollars!’ 
That’s what ye get for bein’ neighborly and 
accommodatin’.” 

But he hitched up, nevertheless, and went 
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to the rescue. It was a handsome, new car, 
with a dealer’s license, of a make which was 
just then being extensively featured in the 
farm press. 

“Thought a Bradwick’d go anywhere,” 
said Mr. Deane sardonically. 

“A Bradwick will do anything any car of 
its class will do,” replied the driver with 
spirit. ‘‘And a good many things no 
competitor can do. You'd be sur- 
prised to know the number of in- 
quiries I’ve had from this very 
town.” 

“T don’t see nobody buyin’ ’em.”’ 
Hiram was glad to vent his ill-humor 
on somebody. 

“Exactly, you don’t. Right here’s 
the reason. Neither the Bradwick 
nor any other car of its class will pull 
this hill in its present state. When a 
car tries it and sticks, it disappoints 
the driver, gets a bad reputation with 
people who hear of it, and creates 
a bad impression generally. Other 
prospects hear of it, and future sales 
are hurt. So I’m side-stepping busi- 
ness around here just now. If this 
road ever gets put right, I’ll plant a 
sub-agency here—perhaps on this 
very road—and sell three cars then 
for every one I could place now.” 

“Wa-al!”” This provided quite a 
mouthful for Mr. Deane. ‘‘That’s 
plannin’ some consid’ablein advance. 
Got your agent picked out?” 

“Not definitely. But there’s a 
hustling young fellow named Watkins 
up the road a piece. I might approach 
him. This is confidential, you under- 
stand. Nothing doing for anybody 
till this road is fixed.” 

“Uh-huh! Don’t know him much. 
He's got an uncle that’s meaner’n 
dirt—reely responsible for the fix 
this road’s in. Good family to fight 
shy of. 'Twould pay ye to get somebody 
that’s well known—well thought of—round 
here, with some experience sellin’ things; 
responsible, with bank ref’rences.”’ 

“Possibly.” 

‘And if such a person could find a way to 
put this road to rights, it oughter clinch the 
matter for him, hadn't it?” 

“You interest me. Have you some one 
in mind?” 

“Uh-huh! Wa-al, I’m agent for the Em- 
pire Line, and I've got the qualifications I 
speak of. The matter of this road’s been on 
my mind quite some time. If a good prop- 
osition was showed me, I might be able to 
put somethin’ through.”’ 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 8 


ALLY and Lois were so excited that 
they did not waste a moment in telling 
everybody what had happened. Nor 
was this any time for caution. Who- 

ever looked at the picture now could not fail 
to notice that the jewels were gone. Sally 
caught the members of the family as they 
came downstairs and rushed them into the 
parlor to see with their own eyes the strange 
sight of a painted picture divested of its 
jewels. 

And how astonished they all were! How 
they blinked and gasped and exclaimed! 
Grandmother put on both pairs of her 
glasses; Aunt Becky had to run the tips of 
her fingers across the canvas before she 
would believe it had not been cut; and all the 
other aunts and uncles, as well as Sally’s 
mother and sister, were so surprised that it 
would have been amusing at any other time. 

“Who has done this?’’ exclaimed one of 
the uncles in extreme indignation. ‘‘What 
vandal has been at work here? We must in- 
te this at once. Where’s your father, 

y , 


Sally passed the question on, ‘‘Where’s 
Father, Mother?”’ 

“Why, he’s somewhere around the place, 
but I don’t know where. Tell Houston to 
find him and bring him here,’”’ Mrs. Orme 
directed. 

“There’s somebody else who ought to be 
found and brought here,” another uncle 
grimly pronounced. ‘With only one stranger 
in the house it is not hard to guess who is 
guilty of this outrage. Where’s young 
Oliver?” 

At the mention of Larry a new excitement 
possessed everybody. The family had not 
been told everything concerning him,—only 
that he was a boy whom Grandmother Orme 
had mistaken for a burglar one stormy 
night when he was seeking shelter at the 
house and accidentally shot,—but now the 


The dealer looked him over shrewdly. 
“That's interesting. I can’t promise you 
anything, Mr.—” 

“Deane.” 

“Deane. Warwick is mine. But if you 
should succeed in getting the road put in 
shape, and present proper credentials, we 
might perhaps come to an understanding.” 


“Ah! Good evenin’, Hiram!’’ Mr. Road 
Supervisor Stivers answered a knock that 
evening. ‘‘Come right in an’ set.” 

“Evenin’, John.” Deane seated himself 
deliberately, drew up another chair for his 
feet, and tipped back in an attitude of ease. 
“Fine weather we’re havin’.”’ 

And for some ten or fifteen minutes the 
conversation ran hither and yon, touching 
easily upon the crops, the League of Nations, 
the Presidential campaign and a host of 
matters far and near. 

“T been thinkin’, John,’”’ said Mr. Deane 
at length, ‘that the swamp road’s unusual 
bad this year.” 

“T d’know but ’tis,” agreed Mr. Stivers, 


Silence fell for a few moments. “Seems 
t’ me, gona, it’sa pity to let the pig-headed- 
ness of one man like Lys Ashe hinder the 


convenience of the whole community.” 
- Mr. Stivers leaned back in his chair and 
viewed his interlocutor shrewdly. ‘‘Seems t’ 
me, Hi, that at one time you wa’n’t wholly 
in favor of relocatin’ that road yourself.”’ 





Mr. Deane nodded.:“Y’r right, John,’’ 
he admitted. ‘‘But them was other days. 
The town’s better able to afford it now. In 
them days, when we all drove wagons, a 
mile or two more or less wa’n't no great 
matter. Nor a little mud wa’n’t. But we got 
the automobile now, John. We got to have 
different roads. The automobile’s one of our 
great modern inventions, John, and it’s got 
to be provided for.” 

Mr. Stivers nodded gravely. ‘‘Yes, we got 
to provide for the automobile, whether we 
-— one or not. What you think we better 

( ” 

Mr. Deane hitched uneasily in his chair. 

‘‘Wa-al, you know that relocation?” 


The Picture Puzzle 


By GLADYS BLAKE 


Illustrated by Douctas RYAN 


whole Orme clan came to one simultaneous 
conclusion concerning him. Either from 
mischief or unexplained malice Larry Oliver 
had done this strange thing! As there was 
nobody else in the house who could possibly 
be suspected, this was not an altogether re- 
markable inference. 

Sally and Lois gripped each other’s hands 
in tense expectation of they didn’t know 
what when one of the uncles went to the 
door of the adjoining room and flung it open, 
but the room was empty, and the bed had 
not been slept in the previous night. Larry 
was gone. 

“If anyone wants proof of the identity of 
the guilty party, here it is!” the gentleman 
announced. “The boy is gone, bag and bag- 
gage! 

“‘What on earth could have influenced him 
to repay our hospitality by an act so mali- 
cious?” wondered Sally’s mother. 

“We must catch him!” cried Mrs. Wini- 
fred Orme. “He must be punished for this. 
Somebody call the police.” 

But before this could be done Judge Orme 
had come into the parlor and was asking the 
cause of the uproar. 

“Look, daddy; all the jewels are gone from 
the picture now!” Sally told him, drawing 
him nearer to the mutilated portrait. “I 
don’t want to be impertinent, but if you had 
just paid more attention to what Lois and I 
told you yesterday this could have been 
prevented.” 

The Judge surprised her by chuckling and 
pinching her cheek. 

“Tt is rather impertinent to insinuate that 


I was so careless of a valuable heirloom as 
not to have paid any attention to what you 
and Lois told me,”’ was his unexpected an- 
swer. ‘‘On the contrary I acted immediately. 
I confronted Larry Oliver with your discov- 
ery, repeated to him what we had heard him 
say in delirium and demanded that he ex- 
plain himself. And he did this so satisfacto- 
rily that I gave him full permission to remove 
al! the other jewels in the picture. I even 
came downstairs several times in the night 
and watched him at work.” 

Well, that did surprise them all! It aston- 
ished them so much that it acted as a sort of 
counterirritant on their former amazement 
and calmed the family down to a point where 
they could consider with sanity what had 
happened. 

‘What is the explanation of this picture 
uzzle, Alan?” asked one of the sen 
rothers. “If that strange boy knew any 

thing about it and told you, then you should 
tell us all.” 

“T prefer to have Larry himself tell you,’’ 
said the Judge. ‘‘It is his story—and a very 
interesting one, I assure you!”’ 

“But he’s not here—he’s gone!” 

“Oh, no, he hasn’t gone away. It was so 
late before he finished peeling the jewelry 
off the picture last night that I told him to 
take his bag and move upstairs to the little 
vacant bedroom behind my study, where he 
wouldn’t be disturbed by everybody coming 
downstairs for breakfast. This back parlor 
is no place to sleep when there is a houseful 
of people running up and down the halls and 
chattering in the next room. But he'll be 


“Ya-as.” 

“I'm willin’ the town should take my 
share on a fair valuation. I been thinkin’ a 
clever man like you, John, c’d prevail on 
that Watkins boy that’s workin’ Lys’ place 
to donate the right o’ way'there. If ye can’t, 
we can fix things to condemn and take.” 

Mr. Stivers frowned thoughtfully. ‘‘It’ll 

cost a sight to build that road, Hi. 
Labor costs like tarnation nowa- 
“Waz-al, it’ll be wuth it.” 
“T d’know. I’ve hearn that young 
. Watkins and that young Sam Hyland 
that owns the farm between him and 
the Purple Medder road want to build 
a crossroad across both farms and 
throw it open to traffic.” 

Cold chills ran down the spine of 
Hiram Deane. ‘‘Good gracious, John! 
That'll leave me—on an island! Why, 
that road’ll be a mile longer’n the 
one you mapped out. You ain’t give 
your approval to no such outrageous 
scheme?” 

“No-o,” said Mr. Stivers reflec- 
tively. “I do’ know’s I’m called on 
to. If these fellers want to build a 
road and present it to the town, I 
can’t fence it off, can I? What'd the 
taxpayers say?” 

Hiram swallowed hard. ‘“‘This’ll 
never do, John. You relocate the road 
as you planned, and I'll five the 
town my part of the site and put my 
best team on to work with the rest, 
free of charge, till the job’s done. 
You c’n handle that youngster some 
way, can’t ye?” 

“Wa-al!’”” Mr. Stivers conde- 
scended tolook pleased at this tribute 
to his diplomacy. ‘‘That seems like a 
fair proposition, seein’ as you'll ben- 
efit largely by the road. You put 
that down in writin’, Hi, so’s I can 

show it to any int’rested parties, and I'll 
see what I can do. If that Watkins youngster 
gets obstreperous, I shouldn’t wonder, be- 
tween you an’ me, if I knew of a way to 
put the nippers on to him. Between us I 
shouldn’t wonder if we was to get suthin’ 
done. Can’t never tell, but,’’ and Mr. Stivers 
put ona most conspiratorial look, “if my 
plan don’t work, they’s plenty others.” 

Down in the Ashe farmhouse, half an 
hour later, the telephone rang. Dick Wat- 
kins placed the receiver to his ear. 

“That you, Dick? This is John Stivers 
speakin’. I got a hat belongs to you. Bought 
it some days ago. Wish ye’d come over an’ 
get it. G’by.” 


down before long, and then you shall hear 
his tale. Meanwhile, how about breakfast?” 
Sally —— her father very provoking 
indeed and felt a great yearning to shake him 
for putting them off in this way. At the same 
time she was so happy and relieved to learn 
that Larry Oliver is 
full knowledge and consent in doing the 
strange thing he had done, and that he had 
not run away but had simply carried his few 
possessions upstairs where he could sleep 
late, that she was as ready to embrace the 
Judge’s sturdy form as to shake it. But she 
did neither. She and Lois followed him in to 
breakfast with the others and tried to eat 
but didn’t manage to swallow much. Their 
excitement was > up by the indignation 
and impatience of the rest of the family, who 
thought the Judge ought to explain to them 
why he had given anyone permission to mu- 
tilate the Reynolds picture, and who were 
quite pardonably exasperated when all of 
their questions were answered by the calm 
request to have another piece of bacon or a 
hot biscuit. Judge Orme was more cheerful 
but not less immovable than the Sphinx 
when he made up his mind on a course of ac- 
tion. 


O it was not until after breakfast that 
they heard the story, and it was Larry 
himself who told it, as the Judge had insisted 
it should be. They gathered in the parlor in 
force—had even to open the folding doors 
into what had formerly been Larry’s bed- 
chamber to make room for everybody; and 
then, with Lois and Sally sitting on cushions 
on the floor and all the rest of the family in 
chairs or on sofas or standing against the 
wall, they heard Larry’s narrative. 

“T only know one way to begin a story,” 
announced the boy with a pleasing grin on 
his face. ‘Once upon a time—back in the 
eighteen-fifties, I think it was—there was a 
Southern gentleman whose name was Simon 
Orme. And he was very rich and very proud 
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of his family and very narrow-minded and 
very silly—” 

“Sir!” interrupted one of the uncles, feel- 
ing that somebody ought to resent this as- 
sertion. 

“We'll fight the duel tomorrow at sun- 
rise,” Larry consented graciously, “but 
meanwhile let me tell my tale. This Mr. 
Simon Orme had inherited a portrait of his 
mother painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
also a letter in which the artist had asked to 
paint the charming American girl. He was 
tremendously proud of these things, but he 
had no more understanding of art than a 
chicken and—” 

“Mr. Oliver, is this necessary?” It was an- 
other uncle. 

“Pistols or swords, whichever you prefer,”’ 
Larry replied gently; ‘‘but not until tomor- 
row. Simon thought the picture of his mother 
was homely and he also regretted the very 
simple costume she was wearing. It was an 
era when people didn’t know what real art 
was and thought women had to look like an- 

els or fairies to be beautiful. It distressed 

imon to show off such a plain portrait of 
his mother after telling people that she had 
been so admired by the great artist that he 
had asked to paint her. So he decided to rec- 
tify these things in a quiet way. He thought 
it would be harmless to have Sir Joshua's 
work ‘improved’ by another artist. Such 
things have been done before when taste in 
art changes and many an inferior artist has 
touched up a master’s work. So Simon took 
the picture up North, and there he found a 
talented but awfully poor young painter who 
was recommended to him as the very man 
for the job. 

“The young painter was scandalized at 
the very idea of committing such a sacrilege 
as ‘improving’ a wonderful work of art by 
Reynolds, but Simon offered a big price, and 
he needed the money, and so he did it. He 
‘improved’ the face first by making it almost 
too beautiful for this world, darkened the 
hair to a copper gold and the eyes to an un- 
heard of violet; and then he set out to im- 
prove the costume. Simon wanted fine jewels, 
did he? Well, fine jewels he should have, 
since it is easy to make them out of paint! 
The young artist was feeling very sarcastic, 
and so he copied an emerald necklace from 
the picture of a Spanish infanta, added 
bracelets, earrings and rings to match, and 
then for good measure put the crown of 
Great Britain on the lady’s head, copying it 
from a portrait of young Queen Victoria. He 
thought surely Simon would make him peel 
it all off (since, fortunately, one layer of 
paint can easily be peeled off of another; it 
is done every day in art studios), but Simon 
didn’t see the irony. He was simply tickled 
pink with the whole thing, had the picture 
magnificently framed, and went home happy. 

“What happened after he got home of 
course I don’t know. Perhaps his wife was a 
woman of good sense and taste, and when 
she saw the foolish changes Simon had had 
made in what had been so fine a work of art 
she just had to express her opinion of it. 
And she must have done so by scratching 
that line on the picture frame which says 
quite justly, ‘Oh Simon, this is sin, it is, 
it is! 

“And really it was nothing less, as the 
young artist who had mutilated the picture 
felt ay He was always ashamed of 
what he had let himself be bribed into 
doing. It was like an act of treason against 
a great brother artist. He was destined to 
live to be a very old man, and now, at the 
age of ninety-two, he feels he can’t die in 
peace until his work is undone. So he asked 
one of his art pupils—who happened to be 
me—to come South and try to persuade 
Simon’s descendants to let their picture be 
peeled. For he hoped that a new generation 
would have a better understanding of real 
art and would prefer the portrait as Sir 
Joshua painted it to any ‘improved’ version. 

“I came to this city to carry out these 
instructions, and the afternoon I arrived I 
came out here to talk with Judge Orme 
about the matter. But my adventures on 

that night you know. I got lost in these 
vn lanes, was caught in the storm, 
spent hours in an old barn, and finally 
blundered into the very house which I was 
seeking and got shot for a burglar. Then I 
determined that I would say nothing about 
my business until I was quite well again. I 
thought I might have to do a lot of arguing 
with the Ju ge and that the best way to 
serve my teacher and good friend, at whose 
request I was here, was to keep it all to 
myself until I was on my feet again. I had 
no idea that I talked about it in delirium. 

“Well, it’s all clear now, isn’t it? I took a 
few jewels off the picture on different nights 





recently just to see if they would come off 
and I found it as easy as peeling an rope 
But I would never have taken them all off if 
Judge Orme had not given me permission. 
As it is, I hope you will get somebody else to 
peel the head. I have not attempted that, 
for it will be more delicate work and should 
be done in an art studio where there are 
proper facilities and lights.” 

As Larry ended his story there were many 
exclamations from his audience. 

“So now we know why the critics who 
saw the picture at the fair called it a fake,” 
said one of the gentlemen. ‘‘The real Rey- 
nolds picture is buried under the paint of an 
inferior artist.” 

“And we know, too, why the picture 
doesn’t look like any of us,” cried Isabel 
Orme. ‘‘When the real Reynolds beauty is 
revealed we may find that one of us resem- 
bles her after all. Wouldn't that be glorious!” 

No one in the family hesitated a moment 
in saying that the portrait which looked like 
a doll, however exquisite, couldn’t be worth 
much. The false paint must be taken off and 
the old master revealed. 

And the young ladies of the family were 
so excited over the hope of looking like the 
girl whom Joshua Reynolds had asked to 
paint that they felt it was going to be very 
hard to wait for the portrait to be peeled. 
When the impossible copper-colored hair 
and violet eyes were gone what complexion 
would be exposed? And when the original 
features were uncovered who in the Orme 
family today would they resemble? 

As for Sally and Lois, they felt a little 
foolish when they remembered the wild tale 
they had manufactured to explain what had 
turned out to be so mild a mystery! They 
slipped out of the parlor and up to Sally’s 
room and laughed very much over the whole 
thing. 

“So it wasn’t my subconscious memory 
that produced the story of Sarah Janet’s 
running away with the queen’s gems!” 
chuckled Sally. 

“And the royal jewels are not hidden in 
the picture frame,” added Lois, laughing. 
“But I have some hope now, Sally, of 
growing an imagination to match yours. I 
think I did pretty well along that line in this 
matter of the picture. I almost convinced 
you that your own invention was true when 
nobody knew better than you did that it 
wasn’t. Next time I may be even more 
successful. And I really feel sorry that this 
mystery is explained, because it was so 
interesting.” 


"THERE was still something to look 
forward to, however. The very next day 
Judge Orme sent the picture to an art 
studio in the city where he was sure it would 
be carefully cleaned of the fraudulent paint 
which had so long obscured the real work of 
art, and the family reunion was prolonged 
until it should be returned. Larry was 
persuaded, with little difficulty, to prolong 
his stay likewise, and if Lois did not remain 
at the house she at least had Sally’s solemn 
promise to summon her as soon as the 
picture came back, as she wanted to be one 
of the first to see it. 








The summons came over the telephone 
the next Saturday morning. 

“Hurry out here, Lois, if you want to be 
present at the unveiling,” Sally told her 
across the wire. “The picture has come 
home and is going to be hung up with cere- 
mony exactly at noon, when the light is best. 
We are all to get our first glimpse of it at the 
same time. We feel as if our ancestress has 
been literally dug out of her grave, since she 
has been buried under false paint for such a 
long time, and we are fearfully excited over 
meeting her face to face.” 

Lois caught the very first car out to 
Sally’s house and was met by her chum at 
the end of the line and fairly rushed down 
the lane. 

“T’m so afraid that somebody will see it 
before I do that all my nerves feel jumpy 
when I’m away from the house,” Sally 
explained. ‘The artist who peeled the false 
paint off told Father over the phone that it 
is a wonderfully beautiful picture if a person 
just has enough taste in art to appreciate it.” 

“I suppose Isabel and Ruth and Eugenia 
have dressed up in Colonial costume to try 
to look as much like it as possible when it is 
unveiled?” Lois ventured. 

“No, they haven’t gone that far, but they 
have some hopes of its resembling one of 
them,” Sally admitted. ‘And as Isabel is 
far and away the 
best-looking mem- 
ber of the family I 
feel sure it will look 
like her if anybody. 
I do hope so! I’m 
awfully fond of my 
cousins, but it is 
natural that Ishould 
want my sister to 
be the one who re- 
sembles our famous 
ancestress.”’ 

Lois agreed, but 
not very enthusias- 
tically. She thought 
she would be disap- 
pointed if it proved 
that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds had admired 
the counterpart of 
a single one of the 
Orme débutantes. 
They were such 
vapid little flap- 


The family was 
already gathered in the parlor when the 
two young girls came hurrying in. Judge 
Orme had taken the portrait from its cover- 
ings, and, finding that it had been put 
back into its frame before it had left the 
studio in the city, he had stood it against the 
wall, its face to remain turned inward until 
the moment of lifting it to the place where 
it had hung so long. Everybody was laugh- 
ing and wondering what it was going to 
look like—and especially whom it was going 
to look like, since to resemble it would be 
like having a beauty prize handed to one by 
one of the world’s greatest portrait painters! 
It was a moment of delightful excitement. 
Larry Oliver, who was in the gathering, was 








“TI took a few jewels off the picture just 
rs! to see if they would come” 


quite as interested as any of the Ormes and 
had good reason to be so. 

Then, with Houston’s help, Judge Orme 
swung the picture upward to its hook, made 
sure that it hung straight, and stepped 
backward. For the first time in their lives 
the Orme family saw the portrait of their 
ancestress as she really was when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds asked to paint her and not as a 
later relative had had her altered. And for a 
moment the dead silence of tense interest 
filled the room. 


ie was the portrait of a Lay | woman in 
her teens, but one who looked a little 
older, a little more experienced, than a girl 
of today. Nor would an idle observer have 
called her a beauty. Her hair was sandy- 
colored, her eyes light gray, her mouth too 
wide, her nose too prominent, her com- 
plexion too colorless. But there was intelli- 
gence in her high forehead, humor at the 
corners of her mouth, and in her eyes and 
over all her face the charm of a sparkling 
personality, strong-souled and_ tender- 
hearted, sunny and winning. One felt a 
fascination about her which ordinary faces 
do not possess, for hers was the beauty of 
the colorless dewdrop made irridescent by 
the sun. Only those with eyes to see could 
find the comeliness which had captivated 
the great artist, but it was very evident to 
seeing eyes. It was a portrait of such a 
woman as dominates empires by her charm. 

And then, as the Ormes stared at it, came 
the recognition. Several voices spoke at 


once: 

“Tt’s Sally!” 

“Bless my soul, it is Sally!” cried the 
Judge in great delight. 

A great buzz of talk filled the room, for 
everybody saw the strong resemblance, but 
Sally, stupefied, could only stare with wide 
and startled eyes at the lady who looked 
down at her with her own humorous ex- 

ression, her own face! She had yearned all 

er life to look like the beautiful lady in the 
portrait, and now by a curious twist of fate 
the beautiful lady looked like her! It was un- 
believable, but true! 

Larry Oliver was beside himself with de- 
light. Lois flung her arms around her chum. 
Everybody was looking at Sally as they had 
never looked at her before. They had loved 
her, but they had thought her plain because 
her features were. Yet here was proof that in 
faces like hers the seeing eye of the artist 
finds greater beauty than in any mask of 
perfect feature and coloring from which no 
glowing soul shines forth. The Ormes were 
not undiscerning, and once they really bent 
their minds to a fact they could understand 
it. They saw now that Sally’s vivid personal- 
ity put a radiance in her face that made its 
own beauty and was so far superior to the 
prettiness of the other girls that to an artist 
there was no more comparison than between 
the Mona Lisa and 
a magazine cover. 

“TI declare, I'd 
rather have Sally be 
the family beauty 
than be it myself!’’ 
cried Isabel in a 
burst of sincere de- 
light. And every 
member of the 
family joined her in 
saying much the 
same thing—and 
meaning it! For 
Sally was reaping 
the fruits of her real 
popularity. She was 
the only one of all 
the Ormes to whom 
none of the others 
would begrudge a 
triumph. 

Perhaps it was 
because Larry was 
an artist that he 
felt he had known 
it all the time,— 
known that it must be such a girl as Sally 
whom Reynolds had asked to paint,—or 

rhaps it was just because he had liked 
Bally so much. Whatever the reason he told 
Sally afterwards that it was worth the shot 
in his shoulder to have been the means of 
showing an insensible family the rare posses- 
sion of which they had been so long unaware 
—and Sally thought he meant the picture!, 

Whether he did or not, henceforward, in 
the golden frame where a bejeweled, simper- 
ing doll had hung before, a sweet and gra- 
cious woman, bereft of gaudy trappings, 
smiled down upon her descendants as only a 
truly great artist could make her smile. 

THE END. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


mT hardest way is almost invariably 
the best way,” says Thomas A. Edison; 
and he goes on to declare that whenever he 
achieves a result quickly and easily he al- 
ways distrusts it and proceeds to test it by a 
different and more difficult method. The road 
to the heights must be’steep and toilsome. 


WHEN Bossy Jones Won the British open 
golf title for the second time the Scots went 
about as crazy over himas the Frenchmen did 
over Lindbergh. Young America, gay, daring, 
dashing, but modest, cool-headed and warm- 
hearted withal, captures the imagination of 
old Europe and wins for the United States 
millions of friends and admirers. 


Dm You Ever Notice that almost all 
American mountains are named for men, 
while the peaks of Europe bear poetic or 
descriptive names? We have Mt. Washing- 
ton, Mt. Lafayette, Mt. Mitchell, Mt. 
Marcy, Mt. Hood, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Whit- 
ney, Pikes Peak, and so on, while European 
mountains bear such names as the Jungfrau, 
the Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, Helvellyn, 
Snowdon, Marmolada and Mont Blanc. 
Only the other day they rechristened a 
summit in the Black Hills Mt. Coolidge, but 
France has not yet named a mountain for 
Napoleon or Germany for Charlemagne. 
Are Americans inveterate hero worshippers? 


PEACE AND WAR 


‘THERE is a distinctly different something 
in the air of politics and diplomacy when 
we find such highly placed statesmen as the 
foreign minister of France and the Ameri- 
can ambassador at London openly suggest- 
ing that wars are by no means inevitable 
and can be avoided if the will to peace is 
sufficiently encouraged. M. Briand asks the 
United States to enter into a treaty with 
France specifically renouncing war as a 
means of settling any disagreement between 
the two countries, and evidently hopes that 
such an agreement may be only the first of 
a number of similar treaties among the great 
nations of the world. Mr. Houghton, in his 
speech at Cambridge, declared that war 
must be ended and suggested as a first step 
that the democratic peoples of the world 
take the questions of war and peace out of 
the hands of their governments, and make a 
declaration of war possible only after a 
majority vote in favor of it. He also suggests 
that these nations should accompany this 
constitutional change with an agreement not 
to attack one another for a period of one 
hundred years. 

It is this second idea of Mr. Houghton’s— 
which is only M. Briand’s idea put in dif- 
ferent words—that is the most hopeful part 
of his plan. With regard to the national 
referendum we are, it must be confessed, 
skeptical. It is based on an old assumption 
(which the founders of our republic did not 
share) that the mass of the people are some- 
how wiser, purer and more humane than 
the men they choose as their representatives 
in government. We have never n con- 
vinced that this is so; it has yet to be proved 
that the people at large are less belligerent 
or better disposed toward their neighbors 
than the men whom they have elected to 
public office. Often, we are sure, it is the 
other way about. The only thing that is 
certain is that all wars would become party 
questions; that, if they were voted by 
narrow majorities, they would be most in- 
efficiently carried on in the face of obstinate 


opposition at home; and that, if they were 
voted down by narrow majorities, it would 
be with a bitterness of controversy and 
epithet that would leave wounds in the body 
politic that it would take years to cure. 

But the spirit that animated Mr. Hough- 
ton’s speech was an excellent one, and in his 
proposal to outlaw war between the great 
democratic nations for a century he goes 
hand in hand with M. Briand. We believe 
that there are many other public men who 
are at heart in sympathy with this proposal, 
and who would say so, if they were not a 
little daunted by its novelty and by their 
doubt of the possibility of getting their own 
countrymen to consent to it. But there are 
countries between which such an agreement 
is possible today. Sweden already has 
treaties; with seven others of the smaller 
nations of Europe which put war out of the 
question, whatever the provocation. Nor- 
way and Denmark are following the same 
policy. There is no good reason why France 
and the United States and Great Britain 
should not do the same thing. Other nations, 
we are confident, would follow so striking an 
example and a long step would have been 
taken toward the abolition of a cruel and 
costly: curse that threatens almost more 
dangerously than ever before the safety 
and happiness of the human race. 


KEEPING IRON FROM 
BURNING UP 


WE spoke in The Companion, not long 

ago, of the fact that this was an age 
of paper; more than that, of cheap, highly 
destructible paper, so that our records, our 
literature and the story of our civilization 
were committed to a medium that could not 
but be ephemeral. For our own purposes, 
paper made of wood pulp is vastly more 
convenient than the clay tablets of the 
Babylonian or the parchment of the Greek; 
but as a substance on which to record for 
posterity some idea of what we thought and 
said and did it is far less satisfactory. 

Have you ever thought that the great 
material monuments of our age—our build- 
ings, our ships, our bridges, our engines, our 
railways, and so forth—are most of them 
equally lacking in permanence? That is 

use we use iron and steel so much more 
than enduring stone in their construction. 
Iron has a score of virtues for the purposes 
of the engineer and the builder. It has 
strength with comparative lightness, mallea- 
bility, a favorable melting point, and so on; 
but it has the disadvantage of oxidizing 
very easily. In other words, it rusts; which 
is only another way of saying that it tends 
to “burn up,” for oxidization is after all 
nothing but slow combustion. Even with all 
the time and money that is spent on painting 
iron surfaces to keep them from rusting the 
process does go on. If the time ever came 
when we stopped painting iron, it would 
take a very few years for most of the evi- 
dences of our remarkable material civiliza- 
tion to crumble into dust. 

But the men of science are already awake 
to the danger, and are hard at work on the 
problem of preventing rust. At the recent 
meeting of the Institute of Chemistry at 
Pennsylvania State College, a number of 
hopeful professors spoke. They seemed to 
agree that the best way to fight corrosion 
was by means of alloys; for there are various 
other metals that, by their union with iron, 
change its disposition so that it resists 
oxidization instead of surrendering weakly 
to it. With each industry the problem is 
likely to be a different one, and there will 
probably be many kinds of rust-resisting 
alloys. But if the learned chemists are not 
too optimistic, we may look forward to a 
time when an object made of iron alloy will 
be as durable at least as stone, and when 
iron rust, from being one of the commonest 
sights in our everyday life, will become one 
of the rarest. 


THE SENSE OF PROPORTION 


a weeks ago a sailor of Newark, N. J., 
rigged a ‘‘bos’n’s chair,” which is an 
arrangement of looped ropes, raised it to 
the top of a mast on a tall building, and sat 
in it continuously for a little more than 
twelve days and nights. Of course he got 
what he wanted: a great deal of notice from 
the newspapers, and so a wide publicity. 
The attention that he attracted must have 
excited the envy of another feather-brained 
person. He, too, rigged a bos’n’s chair and 
sent it to the top of the flagpole on one of 
the highest buildings in Boston, and an- 
nounced that he was going to beat ‘‘Sailor’’ 
Kelly’s record; but, unfortunately for him, 





the idle-minded crowds that stopped to 
stare at him became an obstruction to 
traffic and a menace to public safety, and 
so at the end of two days the police ordered 
him down. 

Now neither of those men was doing 
anything new. St. Simeon Stylites about 
fifteen hundred years ago climbed to the 
top of a sixty-foot column and stayed there 
thirty years without ever coming down once; 
and, whether you think that he was wise or 
foolish, a study of his life will convince you 
that his purpose was serious and altruistic. 
If he sought publicity, it was to get a firmer 
hold on the souls of men. 

Every year we have ‘Marathon runs,” 
which are merely long-distance endurance 
tests, the winners of which are heroes for a 
little while; and we have had ‘‘dance Mara- 
thons” and “‘piano-playing Marathons” and 
other silly degradations of one of the most 
— incidents of ancient history; for 

heidippides, who made the great run by 
which alone the average schoolboy remem- 
bers an epoch-making battle, was not seeking 
the plaudits of a crowd of spectators who had 


-no better use for their time, but was put- 


ting his will power, his endurance—all that 
Nature had given him of mind and body— 
at the service of his country. 

It takes will power, persistence, to do a 
good many of the things by which the light- 
minded seek to win the applause they could 
not hope to gain by more commonplace 
deeds, but wil ‘eter to what end? There 
will always be “human flies,”” who crawl up 
the faces of tall buildings, to the admiration 
of gaping crowds, until Nature, which 
abhors a vacuum, swats them. There will 
always be contestants for the pie-eating 
yo rg 9 and for raising the longest 
whiskers and opening the largest number of 
oysters in a given time; but they all fold 
back their ears when they come to a low 
bridge. 





A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


PALESTINE TREMBLES 


"THE earthquake which shook almost the 
entire country of Palestine last month 
was rather a severe one. Several hundred 
persons lost their lives and at least fifteen 
thousand saw their homes destroyed. The 
destruction was greatest in and about the 
cities of Ramleh and Nablus, though 
the shock was probably even more severe in 
the thinly settled regions beyond the Jordan. 
In Jerusalem a good dea] of damage was 
done to some of the historic buildings, in- 
cluding the famous Dome of the Rock, 
which stands on the site of the Temple of 
Solomon; but none of them are beyond 
repair. 


VIENNA SEES RED FOR A TIME 


FoR several days in mid-July the city of 
Vienna was the scene of some very active 
rioting. The immediate cause of the trouble 
was the acquittal of some young Fascists 
who had been accused of murder in connec- 
tion with a skirmish with some of the 
Socialist Defense Guard outside Vienna. 
The verdict was followed by the declaration 
of a general strike among the workingmen 
and then by an outbreak of violence in the 
streets of Vienna, in the course of which 
nearly a hundred persons were killed and the 
law-courts building was set on fire. The mob 
demanded the resignation of the govern- 
ment and threatened for a time to carry its 
point. But Chancellor Seipel proved to be 
too determined a person to be intimidated. 
He succeeded in suppressing the riots with 
the Viennese militia, and the Social Demo- 
crats, who had begun by sympathizing with 
the uprising, went over to his side when they 
found that the Communists had got control 
of the movement. The episode is another 
evidence of the readiness of the Communists 
to stir up and aggravate trouble wherever 
the opportunity arises, and of the increasing 
hostility between them and the real 
cialists, who are as fully committed to 
extreme democracy as the Reds are to the 
methods of a dictatorship. 


THE MARINES IN ACTION 


Ovr marine forces in Nicaragua have had 
to do some fighting, for a party of 
rebels attacked the town of Ocotal, where a 
detachment of marines was stationed. The 
fighting was sharp for a time, but the marines 
were too strongly entrenched to be seriously 
incommoded by the attack, and they drove 











the rebels out of the town with considerable 
loss. Only one marine was killed. 


MORE FLOWERS FOR THE FLYERS 


(COMMANDER BYRD with his asso- 
ciates, Acosta, Noville and Balchen, 
and Clarence D. Chamberlin all returned to 
the United States on the same steamship, 
and they received from New York a greetin 
only a little less remarkable than that which 
the big city gave to Lindbergh. Medals of 
Valor were bestowed on all five, and the 
crowds that filled the streets to welcome 
them did not permit a drenching rain to 
quench their enthusiasm for a moment. 


ANOTHER FLYER REACHES HAWAII 


"THE California aviator Ernest L. Smith, 
accompanied by E. B. Bronte as his 
navigator, flew from San Francisco on 
July 14, hoping to land at Honolulu, as 
Maitland and Hegenberger had done. His 
fuel supply gave out before he had covered 
the entire distance, but he was able to reach 
the island of Molokai, where the Hawaiian 
leper colony lives. The plane crashed into a 
tree on landing and was badly damaged, but 
both men were unhurt. The trip took 
twenty-five hours and a half. 


COMING TOGETHER AT GENEVA 


AFTER repeated rumors of disagreements 
so fundamental as to prevent any kind 
of settlement of the question of naval limi- 
tation, the delegates from Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States, meeting at 
Geneva, suddenly found that there was, 
after all, something like common ground on 
which they could stand. The British were 
understood to have consented to limit their 
10,000-ton cruisers to twelve, although they 
are at present building fourteen of this class, 
and to have —— that this country should 
also have twelve of these cruisers and Japan 
eight. There is still opportunity for argu- 
ment over the number of smaller cruisers 
that can be built and the size of the guns 
that they shall carry, for the British assert 
their need of more ships of this class than Mr. 
Gibson, for the United States, stands for. 


A CHILD KING 

ING FERDINANDof Roumaniaisdead, 

and his grandson Michael, a child not 
yet six, succeeds him. The regency which 
will govern the country in his name will 
doubtless be controlled by M. Bratiano, 
who has the confidence of Queen Marie. 
Michael’s father, Prince Carol, has re- 
nounced his rights to the throne, but it is 
at least possible that he may take it into his 
head to renounce his renunciation. In that 
case there would be trouble in Roumania, 
for Carol has many friends and Bratiano 
many enemies in that country. 


MISCELLANY 
Historic Calendar 
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Drawn by L. F. Grant 
August 15, 1914. 
Panama Canal Open to Traffic 
O* all the ships that pass in stately files _ 
The strait that joins Pacific and Atlantic, 
The men remark, “It saves ten thousand 
miles.’ 
The lady tourists warble, ‘‘How romantic!” 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





ALONE IN THE FOREST 
The Companions Religious Article 
ODDY SMITH was a little English 
psy boy, a member of a band that 
wandered in a covered wagon all over 
England. His father was a tinker, who 
mended pots, pans and other kitchenware; 
and, like all other gypsy men, he was also a 
horse-trader, while his mother, like other 
women, told fortunes. The little 
wanderer had no chance to go to school or 
church. His people did not even own a Bible. 
The gypsy life was one of superstition an 
ostracism, of mental and moral darkness and 
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of wandering. But the great experiences of 
life visit the camps of wandering gypsies as 
well as the settled abodes of other men. 
When Roddy was about twelve years of age, 
his mother was stricken with a mortal ill- 
ness. Her husband waited on her tenderly; 
for gypsy though he was he was a warm- 
hearted, loving man, and when he saw that 
his wife was dying he was broken-hearted. 

“Do you believe in God?” he asked his 
wife, anxiously. 

“Yes,” said the dying woman. 

“Do you, then, try to pray?” he asked 
again. 

“T try to,’’ she replied, and, seeing his 
anxiety and his great love for her, she put 
her arms around his neck and kissed him. 
He went outside and wept, for he did not 
wish his wife to see him in tears. But soon he 
heard her singing: 


“T have a Father in the Promised Land. 
My God calls me; I must go 
To meet Him in the Promised Land.” 


It was a song she had heard sung, some 
twenty years before, by school children, and 
it now came back to her when she most 
needed it. Soon after the woman died the 
father took the little boy in his arms and 
said: ‘‘Roddy, you have no mother now, 
but she died believing in God; she prayed to 
Him at the end, and she died, singing a song 
about going to meet Him in Heaven.” 

That night, little Roddy went deeper into 
the forest and sat down on the trunk of an 
old fallen tree. The woods were dark, but 
some stars were to be seen through the 
heavy branches. There was no person near 
him. Alone in the forest, the boy wrestled 
with his sorrow and his thoughts. His father’s 
great love touched him, and the thought 
of his mother, alive still and in heaven, 
thrilled him. Then, taking himself seriously 
in hand, he addressed himself by name: 
“Rodney Smith, what are you going to do? 
Are you going to be just a wandering gypsy 
boy all your life, or are you going to be 
a good man and follow your mother to 
heaven?” 

He rose from the log, stood for a moment 
in the grass, and then, clenching his hands 
until the nails almost cut the skin, he said: 
?. God, I will be a good boy. I will serve 

ee. 

That was the first and perhaps the most 
dramatic spiritual experience that came to 
the Rev. Rodney Smith, better known to the 
world as “Gypsy Smith.’’ Soon afterwards 
he found his way to a mission, received an 
education and finally became a preacher. 
And those who know his wonderful career as 
a soul-winning evangelist know how his 
words of that dark night in the forest have 
been fulfilled. 


TORN MUSCLES 
The Companion’s Medical Article 


A RATHER common accident in sports 
such as tennis and polo, in which some 
exigency of the play often calls for a sudden 
strong contraction of a special muscle, is a 
tearing of some of the fibres or even a com- 
plete rupture of the muscle taken thus un- 
awares. The muscle may be pulled away 
from its attachment to the bone, or it may 
be torn in two at any part of its length. 
Almost any muscle in arm or leg may be so 
> but certain ones are specially vulner- 
able. 

The so-called “tennis leg” is a familiar 
example of this kind of accident. It may be 
due to the rupture of any one of several 
muscles in the calf, but most commonly it is 
the “plantaris,” a slender muscle running 
diagonally from one side of the knee to the 
other side of the ankle. When this breaks a 
sudden pain is felt as if one had been struck 
on the calf with a stone or a stick, and some- 
times a snap can be heard. With the finger 
you can feel a gap at the point of tear, and 
pressure there causes more or less pain. The 
victim walks with a limp, and the move- 
ment is slightly painful. Within a few hours 
ptiacalevation appears, due to an effusion of 


“Rider’s strain” is the rupture of one of 
the muscles on the inner side of the thigh, 
caused by a sudden grip on the saddle in 
making a rapid turn at polo or taking a 
fence in cross-country riding. The symptoms 
at the time and subsequently are much the 
Same as those of tennis leg. One of the 
muscles or ligaments attached to the knee- 
cap may be torn in the effort to prevent fall- 
ing backward. The disability following this 
injury is usually greater than in the case of 
most other muscle tears, for when the rup- 
ture is complete the leg cannot be extended. 

The heel tendon is occasionally torn when 


one is executing a sudden movement in 
jumping or in athletic dancing. That also isa 
disabling accident, but is less so than rup- 
ture of the knee-cap attachments. Finally, 
a curious accident is a tear of the tendon of 
one of the fingers, caused by a sudden blow 
on the end of the finger, forcibly bending it, 
such as may happen in fumbling a hard-hit 
baseball. In this case the terminal joint of 
the finger cannot be straightened. The 
treatment of these muscle tears, which in 
most cases is quite simple and satisfactory 
in its results, will be discussed in another 
article. 


A TALL ONE FROM MADAGASCAR 


WE have printed almost every kind of 
fish story, so for variety we offer this 
arn, from Madagascar, which you can 
elieve if you want to. It is found in a serious 
Parisian publication bearing the imposing 
name of Revue d'Histoire Naturelle Appli- 
In one of the laboratories of the Mada- 
gascar Museum is a young Malagasy as- 
sistant whose grandfather is named Rainim- 
haboka. 

This gentleman, whom we shall call Rai- 
nim for short, was fishing one day in his 
home river when an immense crocodile 
seized him and carried him down into the 
depths of the flood. 

Not being able to extract himself from the 
jaws of the animal, but knowing that croco- 
diles do not devour their prey until it has 
putrified, Rainim pretended he was dead. 
He was an expert diver and kept his head. 

The monster took him to a sort of cavern 
in the river bank, of which the roof was a 
trifle above the surface of the water, so that 
Rainim was able to breathe a little. But he 
breathed under the eye of the crocodile, who 
returned every now and then to sniff at his 
prey and find out if it was ripe enough to eat. 

After some time, however, the creature 
withdrew from the cavern backward, and 
disappeared in the river. At this moment 
Rainim heard above him the galloping of a 
herd of cattle shaking the roof of his cave. 
Then suddenly he saw the leg of a cow as it 
broke through the earth. Rainim seized the 
limb and clung to it, and, as the terrified 
animal drew back, she dragged Rainim into 
the light. 

As the lucky fisherman rested to recuper- 
ate himself on the river bank, he saw his 
would-be devourer come back and lash 
about in a frenzy of fury when he found his 
larder empty. The crocodile, however, was 
not permitted to protract his lamentations 
unduly; because when a shoal of other cro- 
codiles came around, attracted by the rum- 
pus, and discovered that a colleague was so 
foolish as to permit his prey to escape, they 
set upon and devoured him. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Samuel Pepys. 2. Antonio Stradivari (or 
Stradivarius). 3. The Mauretania; four days, ten 
hours, forty-one minutes. 4. Greenwich, a part of 
London where the Royal Observatory is situated. 5. 
David. 6. Helen Wills. 7. Iron, which has been refined 
by removing by heat certain other substances which 
are present in crude iron ore. 8. Henry Lee of Virginia. 
9. From “Horatius,"" by Lord Macaulay. 10. A mar- 
riage between a man of high or royal rank and a 
woman of lower social position, the children having no 
claim to succeed to their father’s title. 11. They face 
toward the city of Mecca. 12. The black flag flown by 
pirate ships. 13. Leonardo da Vinci. 14. Government 
securities of Great Britain. 15. Springfield, Ill. 16. A 
rope attached to a sail to control its angle to the wind. 
17, He aroused Europe “pens the first Crusade. 
18. Italy. 19. Brooklyn, N. Y. 20. Nineteen. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 

“THE Big Parade,” Metro-Goldwyn- 

Mayer’s epic picture of the Great War, 
will round out a two-years’ run on Broadway 
this fall. It is gratifying to know that such a 
remarkable picture has been well supported 
by the public, who, after all, are the real ar- 
biters of the destiny of the films. In Europe, 
too, ‘The Big Parade’ has won distin- 
guished success—King Albert himself at- 
tended its recent presentation in Brussels. 
Every member of the diplomatic corps in the 
kingdom was present, and many of the 
highest-ranking officers in the Belgian army. 
Drawn up in the lobby beside the King’s 
guard of honor two hundred Boy Scouts 
stood at attention waiting the coming of the 
royal party and saluted when King Albert 
descended from his car. The monarch told 
Mr. Phillips, the American Ambassador, 
that he was deeply impressed by the picture. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 
_ The new picture recommended this week 
is: 
White Pants Willie—First National 


An impecunious young inventor justifies his belief 
that clothes make the man. Johnny Hines 





KINGSBURY U. S. AIR-MAIL PLANE NO. 766 
Length 15 in. Wing spread 12 in. 
Price tis, 





Prices slightly higher west of Miss. and in 
Canada 


Be a U. S. Air-Mail Pilot 


HEF boys, is one of the season’s most popular toys! 

A lifelike U.S. air-mail plane, painted in beautiful 
colors and equipped with a swift, strong motor that sends 
it dashing round and round the floor, the propeller spinning. 
“Banks” on the curves like real planes do. Go to your favor- 
ite toy dealer and ask to see this Kingsbury Taxiplane. If 
he doesn’t carry it, write us for free catalog. 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY, 84 Myrtle Street, Keene, N. H. 


KINGSBURY 


MoroR DRIVEN Toys 


DEALERS— Kingsbury Toys are always 







“best sellers.” Write for our proposition 














Send 10 cents for this Kingsbury Disc Wheel Eraser 
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Weekly $5 Award 





HE working of metals is an art which lies 

at the very,foundation of modern life. 
Without the ability to smelt, to mold or to 
forge, none of our modern machines could exist. 

Member Charles Fogwell (15) of Phoenix, 
Arizona, is warmly to be commended for con- 
structing the homemade forge which brings 
him this week’s $5.00 Award. In this forge 
Member Fogwell has a means of working metal 
which few other boys possess. He is not de- 
pendent upon the fast-disappearing local 

blacksmith. 

° ‘‘The forge is built for use and not for looks,” 
writes Member Fogwell. ‘‘The large wheel is 
10 in. in diameter, with metal bearing. A belt 
on the large pulley runs to a 3-in. iron pulley 
on a 5/16-in. shaft, and thus by turning the 
large pulley with the handle the fan is made to 
revolve 20 times to one of the large wheel. 
The fly-wheel is made of wood and weighted 
with lead. It works very well, and the fan runs 
with very little vibration. The fan is inclosed in 
a flat tin can with an intake hole in the side. 

‘The forge itself is made of a granite enam- 
eled washbasin with an air hole in the bottom 
and is set in the lower half of a large-sized 
coffee can. This arrangement serves to heat 
the air before it reaches the fire, thus making 
a hotter fire. The ‘pot’ is lined with wood ashes 
mixed with water and borax. This combination 
forms a strong glaze when heated. I have burned 
inch steel in this forge and done small welding 
jobs successfully. I have made a small axe and 
several lathe dogs and tempered and made 
many lathe tools.” 

To gather from junk such unlikely articles 
as old washbasins and coffee cans and to fash- 
ion out of them such a valuable and unique 
personal possession as a forge is a real achieve- 
ment. It is not the first one with which Mem- 
ber Fogwell is credited. On June 3, 1926, he 
won a Special Award with a lathe which he 
had designed and constructed for light work. 


How to Join the Lab 


To All Boys, Everywhere: 

The coupon below is your invitation to 
become a Member of the Y. C. Lab, the World- 
wide Society for Ingenious Boys interested in 
any phase of electricity, mechanics, radio, 
engineering, model-construction, and the like. 
There are no fees or dues of any kind connected 
with this Society, election to Associate Mem- 
bership in which makes any boy eligible for the 
Special, Weekly and Quarterly Awards. In ad- 
dition to these financial benefits, a Member is 
also privileged to receive its bulletins at cost 
and to ask any question concerning scientific, 
mechanical and construction matters in which 
he is interested. This question-and-answer 
feature of the Lab is under the direction of the 
Councilors, most of whom are professors and in- 
structors at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and all of whom are always ready 
with help and advice; their services are con- 
stantly available for the solution of any prob- 
lems or to answer any questions which may 
puzzle the Membership. 

The interchange of ideas, suggestions and 
projects among Members which is sponsored 
by the Lab is another of the Society’s most 
valuable assets. 

The return of this coupon to the Director is 
your first step toward joining a_ scientific 
Society that will be of permanent value to you 
both scientifically and financially. 


ELECTION COUPON 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Iam a boy .. . years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 
Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 
an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

Sirst step is to use the 
coupon below , 


A DOG 


The World-wide Society for Ingenious “Boys 
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This seal on manu- 

factured products 

certifies tests made 
by the Y. C. Lab 


HOUSE 


Simple Design for a Canine Shelter to Be Made from 
Odds and Ends 


By COUNCILOR CHARLES M. HORTON 


LL boys have dogs, or ought to have, 
and frequently Towser needs a place 
of his own to call home. The dog 

; house 
shown in the ac- 
companying 
sketch will am- 
ply serve this 
purpose. It is so 
designed that it 
may be con- 
structed out of 
left-over build- 
ing materials, or 
odds and ends 
found around al- 
most any home. 

Fig. 1 is the 
important draw- 
ing to follow. 
This shows the 


frame of the dog 
house upon 
which the other. 


materials are 
nailed. Fig. 2 
shows the form- 
ation of the 
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On this fasten the rafters, as shown in Fig. 1, 
these being the pieces shown in Fig. 7. Across 
the front, as shown in dot and dash lines in 




















Plans drawn by Councilor Charles M. Horton fully illustrative of the Lab’s design for a dog house 


joints around the base of the house, and 
Fig. 3 shows the joints around the top. 
Fig. 7 shows how to make the roof pieces 
or rafters. Figs. 4, 5, and 6 indicate two-by- 
fours sawed to proper lengths for this par- 
ticular sized dog house. They are easily 
sawed in readiness to assemble, and are 
embodied in Fig. 1. 

Nail the two-by-fours into a frame as in- 
dicated in Fig. 1. Make the bottom frame 
first, and on this nail boards which will serve 
as the flooring of Towser’s home. On this 
flooring set the corner uprights, shown in 
Fig. 6, and on these nail the “top plates,” 
which is the proper name for the top frame. 


Fig. 1, nail pieces of two-by-fours—which 
will give Towser his doorway. 

To complete the house, nail siding against 
the frame all around, or old boards, accord- 
‘ng to your available materials. Boards, of 
course, will be nailed on the rafters for the 
roofing. On these a roofing material of any 
kind will serve, although the drawing shows 
shingles. A ridge-board makes a neat finish- 
ing touch. : 

Paint or not, as you wish, and then call 
Towser. Probably Towser won't need calling. 
He will undoubtedly be on the job all the 
— you are making this welcome house for 

im. 


Buccaneer Takes the Bone in Her Teeth 


FAST may be East, and West may be 
West, on the word of an author with 
whom all boys everywhere should be famil- 
iar, but through Buccaneer, the famous 
A. B. C. Class sailing boat, the Lab is able 


Member Buby at the helm of his speedy Buccaneer, 
recent winner in the San Diego regatta 


f 





to disprove the contention that never the 
twain shall meet. In these columns this week 
you see first-rate photographic evidence to 
the effect that from Syracuse, N. Y., to San 
Diego, Calif., with a way station stop at 
Mankato, Minn., Buccaneer has swept the 
country in a way that surpasses even the 
most optimistic estimates of popularity 
made a year ago. East and West »:ve met 
in their common enthusiasm for tlic ! un, the 
sport, the pride that goes with the construc- 
tion and ownership of this, the finest design 
for a small boat that ever was put forth 
under any auspices. 

The Lab directs particular attention, this 
week to the triumph of Member William 
Buby (14) of San Diego, Calif., who cap- 
tured first place in the First Annual Junior 
Yacht Regatta, held on June 26 and spon- 
sored by the San Diego Union. In this race 
no fewer than four Buccaneers were en- 
tered, despite the fact that this event was 
open to all fifteen-foot craft, without respect 
to design. Public interest in the event 
reached such a pitch that spectators covered 
the outboard end of both of San Diego’s 
municipal piers. 

Member Buby’s victory was clean-cut, 
and he proved himself conclusively the best 
skipper of the lot. He got the best of the start, 
drew into a good lead and was never there- 
after headed. 

Member Buby launched his Buccaneer on 
May 28 of this year. Taking exceptional 


This piece of canvas was carried by 
the Yacht “AMERICA” in 
the fiest race Sailed in defence of 


America’s Cup in New York harbor 
August 8, 1879. The race was won 
_. by the schooner “Magic” with “America 
C7 fourth; and the, Britivh:-challenger , 
“Cambria” ninth. | 
ABC. CASS REGKTTA 
Boston, Junk , 192.7 








i _ eT SPE og 
An historic piece of canvas carried by the famous 
yom America and presented to Owner Dobyne 
‘or the best-a Buccaneer in the Charles 
River regatta held in Boston on June 11, 1927 


pains, he completed his construction after 
eight months and five days of spare-time 
construction carried out in his garage. 

He writes us: “I designed a somewhat 
different decking plan. The boat is decked 
six feet from the bow aft with a nine-inch 
gunwale and eighteen inches forward from 
the stern with 4 x 14-in. strips of pine. A 
6-in. collaring runs around the cockpit, 3 in. 








The Buccaneer rechristened Helen Ann, the work 
of Chief B. E. Bangerter in Mankato, Minn. 


above the deck. The boat is painted green 
below the water line and white to the top 
board, which is mahogany. 

“There are five Buccaneers at my school, 
all launched and sailing.” 

By his seamanship, Member Buby won 
permanent possession of the Clark-Jessup 
cup, given for the event by Mr. Aylett D. 
Clark, instructor at the Woodrow Wilson 

(Continued on page 561) 





An Eastern Buccaneer. This one represents the 
construction of Mr. L. H. Kirk, whose enthusiastic 
comment is printed this week 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 











NOW YOU 


TELL ONE 


Fee each original joke ac- 
ed from a Companion 
pon scriber $1.00 will be 
paid. We receive so many 
Chee that only a few of the 
very best can used. No 
joke be returned to 
the sender. 


FAIR ENOUGH 


ACERT thrifty farmer was paying his 
first visit to the city with his wife. They 
were walking along the street looking for a 
place to eat when they passed a handsome 
restaurant with a sign before the door 
saying, ‘Luncheon 12 to 3, 50¢.” 

The old lady never dreamed of stopping 
before such a fine place, but: her husband 


Pa “We' Il go in thar,” he said reflectively. 

“Tt ain’t ach a bad bargain, Hannar—three 

hours steady eatin’ for half a dollar.” 
—Mildred Brandeberry 


Sd 
A GOOD EXAMPLE 


THE class was told to write an essay on 
“The Result of Laziness.” 

The teacher’s astonishment may be im- 
agined, when one student handed in a blank 
sheet of paper except for the heading. 

—Robert Higgins 


5d 


NO FREE-WILL OFFERING 

[TTLE DOUGLAS came over to our 

house with his mother. My mother had 
made cookies and put frosting on them but 
hadn’t put them away yet. He asked for one. 
His mother said: ‘‘Did you thank the lady?” 
His astonishing reply was: ‘‘She didn’t give 
it to me; I asked for it.'". —-Bessie Beach 


Sd 
AN EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


Two little playmates, Thomas, age five, 
and William, age seven, were out playing, 
and they became engaged in a quarrel. 
William exclaimed to Thomas, ‘You think 

you are smart.” 
“Why shouldn’t I,’’ said ,Thomas; “T slept 
on smart weeds last ‘night.” 
_ Walter A. Days 


A TRUE WORD 


EACHER: “Johnny, give me a sentence 
using the word ‘beneficiary’.’ 
Johnny: ‘‘There’s beneficiary in this here 
town for the last twenty-five years.’ 
—Louise Cary Broughman 


5d 
THE WRONG KIND 


A& Susan Brown was out calling upon 
her playmate, Mary Collins, she found 
the object of her visit very much in sorrow. 
Susan soon learned that Mary had a bad 
toothache. Trying to comfort her, she asked: 
“Why don’t you have your tooth filled?” 

“It is filled,’’ answered Mary. 

“With what kind of filling?’ asked Susan. 

“Chocolate filling,’’ answered Mary 
earnestly. —wWalter A. Days 


ad 


THERE ARE BEANS AND BEANS 


LBERT, age six, was very fond of 
squeezing tooth peste from the tube. 

His mother warned him not to take too 
much. One morning he said: “‘How much 
may I take, Mother?” 

“Oh, a little,” she replied, ‘‘about as big 
as a bean. 

Then Albert pinched the tube and out 
shot the 

“Oh, o pe his mother. ‘‘Not so 
much. I said as big as a bean,” 

“Yes,” said Albert, ‘‘this is a string bean.” 

—F. B. Holbrook 


ed 


HE MUST HAVE DROPPED SOME 


THe night was dark, the path was rough, 
and the old fellow was in a state of un- 
steadiness. But he fought his way home 
bravely, clutching the turkey that his wife 
had commissioned him to buy. Every now 
and then the bird dropped from his grasp. 
Every time it fell he picked it up and strug- 
gled on his way. 

“Have you brought the turkey?’’ his wife 
asked when he reached home at last. 

“Yes, eleven of 'em,” he replied. 

“Nonsense,” she snapped, ‘‘I see onlyone.”’ 

“That’s funny,” he said; “I know I 
picked up eleven.” —M. J. Ballantyne 





THE Y. C. LAB—Continued 


School, and Mr. J. Jessup, chairman of the 
model-yacht committee of the San Diego 
Yacht Club. “It is a fine, well-shaped cup, 
about a foot high,’’ says Member Buby. “I 
am certainly proud of it.’’ 

Another constructor who has turned out 
a Buccaneer of remarkable excellence is Fire 
Chief Ben E. Bangerter of Mankato, Minn. 
It was constructed by the fire department of 
which he is chief, and built of Louisiana red 
cypress and oak. “Plans were followed ex- 
actly,” he writes, “‘save that a short bowsprit 
was added and also a coaming around the for- 
ward part of the cockpit, and a traveller. The 
boat is finished in white, with red waterline. 
The decking and seats are natural finish, as 
are the spars, which are tipped with red. The 
inside is painted gray. The patterns fur- 


The f 

Lone wet pay oy place. ‘This bandeome we tsopky 

Charles ve River regatta. We shall show you 4. 
of the other prizes in a future Lab page 





nished by the Brooks Boat Company were 
remarkably accurate, each piece fitting 
perfectly.’ The photograph attests graphi- 
cally to the excellence of the finished craft. 
Returning now to the East on this trans- 
continental inspection trip, we find the 
Buccaneer of Mr. L. H. Kirk of Syracuse, 
N. Y., recently launched and supplying 
much pleasure to its enthusiastic owner, who 
says in a letter to the Secretary, “This boat 
sails beautifully and is apparently seaworthy 
and a safe boat, one that boys can handle 
easily in a fairly heavy sea-way and breeze.” 
he Director is anxious to hear reports of 
progress from all Buccaneer owners, with 
particular regard to regattas and events in 
which this versatile craft is entered. Dozens 
of Buccaneers are being launched, and class 
letters and racing numbers are issued to 
owners gratis, after launching. In the light of 
the very successful regatta run off in Boston 
under its auspices on June 11, the Lab can 
help all owners and will be glad to do so. 


Questions and Answets 


Q.—Please explain the mechanism of a com- 
bination safe lock. Member C. LeBaron Kasson, 
Jr., 3 Duke St., Mattapan, Mass. 

A.—by Councilor Townsend: It is rather 
difficult to describe the mechanism of a com- 
bination lock without many pictures, or with 
the parts of a lock itself. Instead I will briefly 
describe the principle of operation. The main 
parts of a combination lock are the registering 
discs and the tumble latch. Each of these discs, 
mounted on the axis of the dial or knob, has a 
notch or slot cut in the edge. This slot is just 
large enough to permit the latch to enter. The 
latch cannot enter, however, unless all of the 
slots are in register or alignment. This is ac- 
complished by manipulating the dial. When the 
dial has been turned the required amount in 
each direction, the slots will all register and the 
latch will drop down into the slots. This move- 
ment of the latch permits the door handles to 
be turned and the main locking or wedging 
pins to be withdrawn so that the doors may be 
opened. 

If you desire further or more detailed in- 
formation, I would suggest your purchasing 
one of these cheap combination padlocks and 
taking it to pieces. This would give you more 
information than pages of description. 
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Does your soap sink? 


Gracious! 


IVORY doesn’t. 


“It floats” 
IVORY SOAP 


9°Y... % PURE 


© 1927, P. &G. Co. 














The Hayes Method 


HAY-FEVER 











Enables sufferers to stay at home and attend to 
their daily duties with progressive relief and com- 
fort — catarrhal symptoms steadily modified, itch- 
ing and congestion subdued, cough abated, Asthma 
controlled and general health steadily built up. 
Many cases report absolute freedom from the disease year after year. Physicians all 
over the world refer their Hay-Fever and Asthma patients to us for treatment. Full- 
est investigation solicited. For information and blank for free examination address P. 
HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y., asking especially for Bulletin Y-276. Start 
treatment now, even if the attacks are well advanced. You will never regret it. 



































PETS for the 
i FAMILY 

Every family should have one or 
more pets. In establishing this col- 
umn, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these 
pets by publishing the advertise- 


ments of reliable persons, who have 
them for sale. 





“SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


A beautiful, affectionate dog. A real child’s pal and - 
fellow. Always playful, 

Has_ almost Le intelligence. We also 
Collies, and other breeds as well. Send 10c for our new 
illustrated catalogue on reduced prices, care, feeding and 
diseases of dogs. We ship on approval, guarantee safe 
delivery, satisfaction, and can save you mo ~ > 

Brockway’s Kennels, Baldwin City, Kansas 





SQUAB wt BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuAB CS. 
197 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





COLLIES — White and Colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, —— ards. Prices reason- 











Hair in place, whether smooth or loosely 
com 


Socially Correct 


Hair “set” ... dignified 


College men, social and business leaders 
say: “Keep your hair right.’’ 

Like them, you can keep it in place, 
at its best. Stacomb does the whoie 
job. And your hair need never be 
sticky, artificial looking. 

Nor dry and rancid, as water makes 
it. This new liquid keeps the hair 
normal, healthy; it combats dandruff. 
Also in famous cream form. All drug 


stores. 
LIQUID 


F ae acomb 














able, and satisfaction x 140, Sh 
Kennels, Monticello, 


‘uaran! 
owa. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. AB-54, 113 W. 18th St., New York 


FREE Send me sample of Stacomb as 





sale. Also book on training, 35c. 
gr R. Clark, Bloomington, Ill. 


COLLI 





hecked: New liquid form 1] Cream form 0 


Name 





Adda 
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Our Members’ Column 
A Beach Party 


Union, New York 
Dear Hazel Grey: 


Yesterday “The Owls’ had a “Beach” 
Party. It was so much fun to plan and make 
everything ourselves! We worked for several 
nights on the things we would need. The favors 
and place cards represented the beach as much 
as possible. 

Our place cards—little orange boats with 
green waves painted along the sides—were 
fastened to paper standards. A tiny flag came 
from the deck of each one on which a member’s 
name was written. The favors were little bask- 
ets of orange candy. To make them we covered 
paper drinking-cups with light green tissue 
paper, made a tiny ruffle around the top, and 
attached a handle made of very fine wire, 
fastened at each side and covered with some of 
the green paper. Then to each handle we tied a 
little shovel cut from cardboard and colored 
orange. And behold—we had little pails and 
shovels! 

The menu consisted of potato salad, sliced 
tomatoes with mayonnaise, three kinds of sand- 
wiches, chocolate cake with white icing, cook- 
ies, jelly with whipped cream, and lemonade. 
With the exception of the jelly and cream, the 
menu was furnished by the Members, each 
bringing something. The table was charmingly 
decorated. Running across the middle of the 
white tablecloth was a strip of green crépe 
paper with slightly ruffled edges. In the center 
of the table was a black basket-like vase full of 
orange Oriental poppies, and at each end an 
orange candle in a black holder. 

In each dish of jelly we stuck a beach parasol. 
These we made of cork, green tissue paper, and 
toothpicks. One toothpick in the small end of 
the cork served as a handle, while about six or 
seven more arranged in a circle around the cork 
formed the ribs. We pasted a circle of green 
tissue paper about three inches in diameter 
over the top, allowing the ‘‘ribs’’ to extend be- 
yond as in a Japanese parasol. 








The favors and place cards suggested the beach 
as much as possible 


We played croquet, a sea game, and other 
games. For the sea game we made cards from 
white cardboard four inches by eight inches. At 
the bottom wasa band of green to represent the 
sea, and on this a tiny sail boat was painted. 
The rest of the card we left for the girls to write 
all the words they could think of beginning with 
“‘sea”’ or having “‘sea’’ somewhere in them, such 
as “‘seal’’ or “‘unseasonable.’’ A prize was given 
to the girl having the most words. 

I hope our party plans will be of help to other 
G. Y. C. girls who wish to give a party. 

Doris HuMPHREY, President. 


Record Diaries 


CT{VE MEMBERS and Branch Clubs that 
have belonged to the G. Y. C. six months 
are eligible to submit their G. Y. C. diaries, in 
which they have kept a record of all their 
enterprises and achievements for approval as 
a step toward winning contributing member- 
ship. Plan to send them on the day that marks 
six months of membership in the G. Y. C. for 
you. They will be returned to you as soon:as 
possible after being approved. If you have not 
won active membership and a blue and gold 
Keystone pin yet, look up the requirements 
and plan to send your application today. 
HAzeEL GREY 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





Our Keystone Pin of Gold and 
Blue 


Our aim: greater knowledge, skill 

and happiness through enterprises 

which lead to successful achieve- 
ments 





Se i ee ee de tae we 
X Return to Hazel Grey / 
—\TheG.¥.C.,8 Arlington St., Boston — 4 


1 Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may t 
check one or both): 
....How to become first a Corresponding { 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a ! 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
| self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 
| OR 
....How to form a Branch Club of the 1 
] G. Y. C. with several of my best friends and 
1 to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- 
responding, Active and Contributing Members I 
1 for us all. 


5 Se ee ee ee 
1 TOMBS visa sesso years old. ' 
BABIES... ccrssvecsccecsensceeceesesin i 
D+ nehdaninetdpseesdalcuinieunciolle { 
Isic icles ee 


The & ¥C 


‘The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join Now! 








Attractive Waste-Paper “Baskets 
That You Can Make 


G. Y C. Workbox Enterprise No. 48 


S we proudly 
surveyed the 
Workbox 

bedroom which is 
now so nearly fin- 
ished one of the 
Members suggested 
that it was time to 
think of some of the 
small but necessary 
things that we should 
have for it. Dorothy 
thought that a waste- 
paper basket would 
be good to have, so 
we made one of 
parchment decorated 
with a print from the interesting pages of one 
of the famous old Godey style-books. 

The rings and board used in making it 
could have been bought at an art-supply 
store for about 85 cents, but Dorothy 
chose to experiment. To get the rings we 
bought two oval wire lamp-shade frames 
for 10 cents each on which the bottom rings 
measured 12 by 8% inches in diameter. We 
cut them off with wire-cutters. From a board 
¥% of an inch thick we cut a base the same 
size and shape as the rings with a keyhole 
saw. One third of a yard of parchment, 
costing 34 cents, was cut 12 inches wide and 
the circumference of the ring, plus an extra 
inch, in length. It was sewn to the ring, 
lapped over, and fastened at the back with 
small wire shanks. The second ring was 
sewn to the bottom. 

After binding the edges where the parch- 
ment and rings joined with 34-inch black 
velvet ribbon we did the decorative lines 
with a and then black oil color, pasted 
the ey print on the front, nailed the 
parchment to the baseboard with tiny 
black-headed tacks, and gave the basket 
two coats of orange shellac. The shellac 
serves the double purpose of protecting the 
surface of the prints, and of preventing the 
surface from picking up moistureand peeling. 

Shortly after we finished it, we were 
fortunate in having two good-looking waste- 
paper baskets given to us for the Workbox. 
We all admired them so much that we 
thought you should like to see them and 
know how they were made. One of them is 
tin covered with cretonne and enameled 
inside and on the bottom. All that it took 
to make it was an undecorated tin basket, 
¥% yard of cretonne to harmonize in color 
with the rest of the room, and a can of 
enamel to match the predominating color 
in the cretonne. The inside and bottom of 
the tin were enameled first. Then the cre- 
tonne was cut in a strip one inch wider than 
the depth of the tin and 1% inches longer 
than the circumference of it. The two long 





Gifts for the Workbox. One started as a humble 
hat-box; the other is tin covered with bright 
cretonne 


edges were turned in 
¥% inch and pressed 
flat with a hot iron. 
The strip of cre- 
tonne was then ready 
to be put on the 
outside. This was 
accomplished ~ with- 
out having a single 
wrinkle in it. Le 
Page’s Liquid Glue 
was spread on the 
tin in an inch strip 
from top to bottom, 
and then the cre- 
tonne was pressed 
on it smoothly when 
it had dried somewhat and had becometacky. 
More glue was spread on and another inch 
of cretonne pressed on, until the entire 
surface of the tin basket had been covered. 
A neat joining was made by turning under 
the extra inch which had been allowed and 
gluing the selvage over it. 

The other basket looks more like the one 
we made. The foundation for it was a card- 


We decorated our parch- 

ment waste-paper basket 

with a print from an old 
Godey style-book 


board hat-box such as you find in men’s 
furnishing stores where hats are sold. It 
might easily have been cut down to any 
size, but it was decided to scallop it around 
the top and bind the edges with ribbon 
instead. The scalloping was done by tracing 
around a spool and cutting with a sharp 
knife. 

The linen for the outside was cut just as 
the cretonne for the other was, and put on 
in the same way, except that the extra half- 
inch at the bottom was folded over the 
edge and glued to the bottom. Two pieces 
of white oilcloth were cut for the bottom, 
one the exact size for the inside, and the 
other a bit smaller for the outside. A scal- 
loped strip of the oilcloth the height of the 
box was glued in to make the lining, and a 
narrow band scalloped at both top and 
bottom was put around the top,.the upper 
edge of it just overlapping the edge of the 
binding. A Godey print mounted on a 
background of lacquered oilcloth and glued 
to = front gave it the necessary finishing 
touch. 





Two Weeks to Go! 


The G. YC. Cooking Contest Nears the Close 


HE G. Y. C. Cooking Con- 

test ends just exactly two 
weeks from today at midnight! I 
can hardly believe it is so nearly 
over. How about your favorite 
recipe? Is it in one of the heaps 
of entries on my desk that get 
taller and taller every day? 
If you have not already sent it, 
“there is no time like the pres- 
ent” to do it. Every single 
G. Y. C. Member has an oppor- 
tunity to compete for a prize 
and a place in ‘Recipes for 
G. Y. C. Cooks,’”’ the G. Y. C. 
Cookbook in which the best 
recipes sent will be published. 

Look up the rules in the July 








A “Universal” Waffle 
Set like the one Helen 
is using is one of the 
prizes in the G. Y. C. 
Cooking Contest 


7 issue, or send me a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for a 
copy of them and a list of all the 
prizes, and send your entry in. 
Let’s make this the best G. Y. C. 
contest ever! Todo this we must 
have help from all of you. Re- 
member—there are only four- 
teen more days, and you must 
act at once! 


Wek 7 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass 





Introducing People 


By ELEANOR BOYKIN 


HEN we are very young, we do not 

need to think much about intro- 

ducing people; the grown-ups always 
look after that. And on we want to 
make some of our playmates known to each 
other, we just tell their names; and that is 
all there is to it. In fact, children do not 
need much help in getting acquainted; they 
look at each other shyly for a few minutes; 
then one says timidly, ‘“‘What’s your name?” 
Or perhaps, the more outspoken will say, 
“You can’t catch me,” and start running 
away; and so the friendship is begun. 

As we get a little older and go to parties 
in the late afternoon or early evening, 
introductions assume more importance, and 
we have an opportunity to practice for wider 
social responsibilities. 


To Your Parents 


The most important introductions at this 
age are those to our parents, for the first 
thing to do after we have made a new friend 
is to take him or her to meet our mother. 

You may find a congenial companion at 
school and ask her to come home with you 
some day, so your mother may know her. 
When you get there, you may say, ‘‘Mother, 
here is Jane Moore,” or, ‘‘Mother, I have 
brought Jane Moore to meet you.” 

Jane’s answer should be, ‘How do you do, 
Mrs. Clark,” if she says anything. Some 
i curtsy very prettily, but those who 
ave not been taught to curtsy smile and 
0 up to take the hand that is offered them. 

hould Jane feel like it, she might say, be 
am glad to know you, Mrs. Clark,” or, 
“I’ve been wanting to know you, Mrs. 
Clark’’; but she should not seem too forward. 

If you were introducing a boy to one of 
your parents, you would do it in the same 
way as you introduced a girl to your mother. 
“Father, I want to introduce John Front to 
ou,” or, “Father, this is Ralph Lane.” 

aving your friends meet your parents as 
soon as this is possible is a compliment to 
them and a deference to your mother and 
father also. It adds to a girl’s charm, too, to 
have the kind of background that only a 
home and a family interested in her friends 
can give. 2 

Sometime, it is your teacher you will have 
to introduce to your mother, and you may 
be in doubt as to whose name you should 
mention first. If your teacher is a very young 
woman, the right thing would be, “‘Mother, 
this is Miss Hall,” or something similar; but 
if Miss Hall is an older and more experi- 
enced woman, you would have it the other 
way around: “Miss Hall, I want to intro- 
duce my mother.” 


Giving Graceful Introductions 
In introducing one of your friends to 
your teacher you would, of course, address 
the teacher: “Miss Hall, may I introduce 
Madge Ames to you?” Or, if that is too long, 
just say, ‘Miss Hall, this is Madge Ames.” 

Do not ever say to anyone, ‘‘Meet Miss 
So-and-So,” or, ‘Let me make you ac- 
quainted with.” One of these expressions is 
too abrupt to be polite, and the other is very 
apeanek Introducing people is a very 
pleasant and usual part of social life, and 
we want to do it as gracefully as we can. 
Very often, it is quite enough to mention 
two people’s names in introducing them. 
You give one name and pause an instant 
before giving the other. ‘“‘Miss Hopper— 
Mr. Barrett.” 

It is very common to hear people who are 
introduced to some one say, ‘Pleasedter- 
meetyer,” all in one breath; but you do not 
hear the best-bred people say it, for they 
dropped it long ago when everybody began 
tripping it off the tongue without meaning 
anything at all by it. 

This bring us to another introduction 
custom. When there are a man and a woman 
to be introduced, the woman’s name is al- 
ways mentioned first. If you want a boy and 
a girl who are friends of yours to know each 
other, you can say simply, ‘Betty Swan, 
Earl Cape.” If you were a iittle more grown- 
up, ‘Miss Swan, may I introduce Mr. Cape? 

It is frequently the case that you meet 
some one at a party, and when you bid each 
other good-by he or she says, “I am very 
glad to have met you.” The only response 
to such a compliment must be a natura 
one. You may acknowledge it with, “Thank 
you,” or, ‘I hope I shall see you again soon 
—whatever comes to your lips. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


BONNIE LEE’S ADVENTURE 
By Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 


Illustrated by Harriet O’Brien 


. Bonnie Lee’s small sun-burned 
nose, and a new set of adventures. 
Bonnie was the youngest girl at 

Rocky Ledge Camp,—she was just twelve 
years old,—and she was also the happiest. 
It was her first summer in a girls’ camp, 
and everything was a great adventure, 
from the early morning dip in the clear 
waters of the Wisconsin lake to going to 
sleep in the cabin, listening to the sound 
of the wind in the pines. 

One warm afternoon three girls lay on 
their cots in one of the cabins. It was the 
rest period, when they could do anything 


E= day brought a new freckle to 
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Bonnie Lee approached and peeped in 


they chose, and they chose to rest. They 
had just come in from a long hike. 

“That was too long a hike,” Glenna 
Mills complained. ‘Even our councilor 
admitted she should not have taken us 
so far.” 

“Bonnie Lee succeeded in making 
an adventure out of even that,” Mary 
reminded her. “I thought I couldn’t 
walk another step, but when she pre- 
tended the Indians were after us I ran 
as fast as anyone. Of course there are no 
wild Indians in these woods, but it was 
fun to imagine there were.” 

Mary sat up suddenly and looked at 
the empty cot in the corner. 

“Where is Bonnie?”’ she asked. 

“Off having another adventure, I 
suppose,” Esther, the third girl, replied. 
“She has more adventures than anyone 
I’ve ever known. Think of being in a 
children’s home and of having a big uncle 
you had scarcely heard of come all the 
way from Alaska to adopt you just as 
soon as he learned you had been left an 
orphan!” 

Glenna was thinking that being an 
orphan and being in a children’s home 
was certainly no great adventure. 

“Perhaps Bonnie has had so much 
unhappiness that she just pretends the 
little things are big adventures,” said 
Glenna, 

“What adventures?” asked a girl who 
came bouncing in quite out of breath. 
It was Bonnie Lee, as anyone could have 
told by the freckles on her nose. 

All three girls sat up and demanded in 
one breath, ‘“‘Where have you been?” 

The youngest girl laughed as she threw 
herself down upon her cot. 

“Such an adventure!” she said, wearily. 

“Tell us about it. Where do you go 
every afternoon?” 

“I would have told you if I had not been 
afraid you would not believe me. Back 
in the woods is a hut in which a Princess 
lives while she searches, day in and day 
out, for the brave and noble, but poor, 
son of a wood-cutter. She is much in love 
with him, but he thinks himself far be- 
neath her. You know a Princess is not 
taught how to make a bed properly or how 
to sweep and dust. I learned how at the 


home, so I slip in and straighten things 
up for her.” 

“Take us with you!” 

“Will you?” 

“Please do.” 

Bonnie Lee sleepily promised. “The 
Princess is away all day hunting for the 
wood-cutter’s son. See, she left me this 
note and the magic salve to put on my 
poor sunburned nose.” 

The girls read the note: 

“Here is some magic salve to rub on 
your poor sick nose, my good little fairy, 
and know that tonight thou shalt have a 
visitor. The Fairy Godmother has 
spoken.” 

“Uncle Jack is coming to see me to- 
night,” Bonnie Lee explained. 

“How did the Princess know?” 

“The Fairy Godmother told her.” 

“Will your Uncle Jack tell us stories 
about Alaska, as he did when he came 
before?” Glenna wanted to know. 

But Bonnie Lee did not answer. She 
had fallen asleep. 

Mary still held the note. “This does 
not look like the writing of a Princess,” 
she said. “It is so big and bold.” 

Esther lowered her voice. ‘This is not 
magic salve. It is cold cream. I have a jar 
just like this.” 

The girls decided Bonnie Lee was only 
pretending about the Princess, but they 
were none the less eager to go with her the 
next afternoon. They hurried through 
their woodcraft 
lesson, and they 
got out of the water 
as soon as the swim- 
ming lesson was over 
instead of waiting 
to play around. 
When some of the 
older girls asked 
them to go out in 
a canoe during the 
rest period, they 
said they were busy. 


BONNIE LEE 
found them 
waiting for her at 
the edge of the 
woods. Cautiously 
she led them along 
an old road a short 
distance, and then 
they followed a path 
that branched off to 





““Does your Princess smoke a pipe?’’ she 
asked 


the right. It was a pretty path, bordered 
by pines and birch trees. Ground squirrels 
scurried away on either side; a red bird 
called in the distance. They crossed a 
rushing stream on a fallen log, and there 
before them was the little hut. It was only a 
shack—not at all a fit place for a Princess. 

Bonnie Lee approached, peeped in, 
and then motioned the others to come. 

“The Princess is out searching,” she 
said, as they entered. 

Bonnie Lee waved one arm toward the 
bed. “You see how lumpy it is. No 
Princess ever made a bed properly, I 
suppose.” 

“She wears very large shoes,” Mary 
— glancing at a boot under the 


“They are for bad weather,” Bonnie 
Lee explained. “I think I shall make her a 
custard, since you are here to help with 
the dusting.” 

Glenna found a dust rag and waved it 
towards the table. “Does your Princess 
smoke a pipe?”’ she asked. 

Bonnie Lee smiled as she looked at the 
pipe lying on the table. 

“Some one living here before she came 
must have left it. You may clean up the 
ashes.” 

Although the girls were sure now that 
Bonnie Lee was playing pretend, it was 
fun to clean up the cabin. The room was 
nice and tidy and a big dish of custard 
was steaming on the stove, when Esther 
happened to pull 
away a curtain in 
the corner and see, 
not silks and satins 
such as a Princess 
would wear, but a 
man’s clothes— 
coats, caps and 
boots. 

“O Bonnie Lee, a 
man lives here. We 
should not have 
come.” 

While the girls 
stood staring at 
Bonnie Lee they 
heard voices outside 
—men’s voices, big 
and deep. 

“We must run,” 
said Mary. But it 
was too late to run. 
A man stood in the 
doorway. It was 
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Nut We Crack 


1. MISSING WORDS 


*e denotes a brilliant star. 

The *** is a fabled bird. 

The ***, or mpus, swims afar. 
The same letters spell each word. 


2. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 2. Dry. 3. Scene 
of an action. 4. Name of an 
English river. 5. A dynamo. 6. 
Church officers. 7. To go into. 
8. The goddess of the dawn. 9. 
A letter. 


3. WORD-SQUARE 


1. Larvae of an insect. 2. To makeover. |... . 
3. Loosen. 4. A soft dress fabric. 5. To 
drive along forcefully. 


4, LETTER CHANGING 


1. SPADE 5, Serer 
2, eR RR 6, PRR 
3, see 7, tebe 
4, soe 8. HEART 


A magician can change one card into another, but 
it is possible to change SPADE to HEART by chang- 
ing one letter at a time, and making a new word at 
each step. 

5. COLONEL PUZZLER 
Colonel Puzzler posted a 
sentry to guard six tents. 
?. we His instructions were to 
walk from 1 to 2, and then 
i as What was the shortest 
; route forthe sentry totake? 
Some of the ground had to 
be covered more than once, but the important thing 
was to pass between each tent and the next one. 


back again, passing directly 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES 












each side of each tent. 




















1. Dale, Leda, Deal, Lead. (The twin sons of Leda 
were Castor and Pollux.) 

2. The fisherman did not catch any fish. 10 without 
1 is 0; 9 without a tail is 0; 6 without a head is 0; and 
either the upper or the lower half of 8 is 0. 

3. Pares; Alone; Route; Enter; Seers. 

4. Bad-In-Age; Badinage. 

5. Colonel Puzzler intended the stamps to be used 
thus: For 45 cents, three 15’s; for 32 cents, two 15’s 
and one 2; for 17 cents, one 13 and one 4; for 15 cents, 
one - for each of the 12 cent packages, one 10 and 
one 2. 
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Uncle Jack and a friend appeared, each 
carrying a string of fish 


Uncle Jack—Uncle Jack and a friend of 
his! Each one carried a fishing rod and a 
string of fish. 

“Well, well, here is my little fairy at 
work.” Then, catching sight of the three 
other girls, he added, “A whole flock of 
fairies. Well, Bill, suppose you and I pop 
some of this popcorn. Then when the 
fairies have finished we will have a party.” 

So while the girls finished dusting and 
scrubbing and picking up Uncle Jack 
and his friends proceeded to stir up 
the fire, and find a corn-popper, and then 
out of the corner of a suitcase came a box 
of chocolates from the city and a great 
big jar of apricot conserve. 

It was quite as nice as having found a 
Princess in the woods, the three girls 
decided! 





\ VERNA SRNR MeCubL's, 


When the Clock 
Strikes Three 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


Drawing by Verna G. McCully 
When Mother bought this fruit so 
nice 
She smiled, and then she said to 
me, 
“Eat it when the clock strikes 
three” — 
And that, I know, was good ad- 
vice. 


You see, I’d had a hearty lunch— 
It doesn’t seem so now, though. 
Bananas—oh, I love them so 

By three o’clock I'll want a bunch! 
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for soldiers in wartime. And in 

peacetime, too, it is just as neces- 
sary—not only for soldiers, but for everyone 
—that the foods we eat contribute the 
proper nourishment to the body. For food 
can either ‘make’ us or ‘break’ us! It can do 
much to weaken our bodies—or help keep 
us strong and physically fit. 


Fier sides rations are a necessity 


Some foods have much in common with 
wartime emergency rations. These are the 
foods which are so nourishing—which con- 
tribute to your body such a variety of vital, 
sustaining elements . . . that by themselves 
they promote strength, energy, and endurance. 


Grape-Nuts is a food of this nature. Made 
of wheat and malted barley, Grape-Nuts sup- 
plies to your body dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates, producing heat and 
energy. It provides iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for bones and teeth; protein for 
muscle and body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. Eaten 
with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an 
admirably balanced ration—giving elements 


to help build a body strong and enduring; a 











Emergency 
























Rations 


The three men in the machine gun outpost huddle 
closer as the shell explodes in the fields to their rear. 
Another gun roars. Another... Another! And soon 
the thunderous chorus is in full blast. The barrage is on! 


The three men stir uneasily. They think about that 
murderous curtain of fire laid down in back of them. 
For it means something to them. It means that as long 
as it interposes between them and their supports. . 
they get no ammunition, no supplies . . no food! 


And it does last. Hour after hour, on through the 
night, it shrieks its menacing challenge. And in the 
morning, to the tune of its dreadful song, three heartily 
hungry soldiers reach at last for their emergency 
rations. Emergency rations! Supplied for this very 
extremity. Emergency rations! Giving in vital, con- 
centrated form the nourishment so urgently needed 
—for strength, for energy, for endurance. 


Three appetites make short work of the rations... 
and three refreshed and strengthened soldiers stand to 
their posts again—eager and ready for the attack. 








body able and ready to withstand , 


the wear and tear of the most 
gruelling game. And remember, 
Grape-Nuts gives you these ele- 


ments in a most delicious form, with a rich, 


nut-like flavor. 






enjoy its delicious flavor, you will under- 
stand why so many fellows prefer it to any 


Grape-Nuts undergoes special baking pro- 
cesses which make it easily digestible. And it 
isa crisp food, one requiring thorough chew- 
ing—thus giving the teeth and gums the ex- 
ercise they need to be firm and healthy. Your 
coach or physical trainer will tell you how 
important good teeth are to good condition! 


Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow. Pour a little 
milk or cream over it. Taste it! And as you 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 






Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Post's Bran Chocolate. 


other food. Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. 
Or you can accept the free offer below. 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts, and an 
interesting booklet—free! 

Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you, free, two individual packages of Grape- 
Nuts and a booklet containing Grape-Nuts 
recipes, and menus for delightful breakfasts. 








G.-y.c, 8-27 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, InconporaTeD, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director 
of Cornell Medical College. 





Name 





Street 





City State . 








In Canada, address CanApIAn Postum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 























